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THE DIVINE LOVE. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


PATIENT GOD, whom men forsake, 
A)l-kind, ail-gracious a8 th >u art, 
How soon our faithlessners would break 
. A human heart! 


How vast must be the Lve so st’ong, 
Its yesruine, ch how fa'homless, 
That sin prolonged sh. uld yet prolong 
Thy tenderness! 


Though we may slight that Love with doubt, 
Tny paths of sweet commandment spurn, 
Thou wilt in powise cast him out 
Who would return! 


The uttermost Thy Love doth reach; 
And oh, the pathos 01 its cry. 
All humbled to our human speech :— 
“* Why will ye die!” 


Were rot Thy wide cm passion more 
Than even all the powers ot sin, 
These feet wouil¢ never find Thy Door, 
And enter in. 


We see Thee as the suff>ring Christ 
With Cross and Passicn bowéd down! 
Barth’s meanest things for Thee sufficed, 

And Sorrow’s crown, 


If en'y famished s~uls mix t flee 
Lito’s burke for Lures Brownst Teast, 


And@all might éweli in Diiss with Thee— 
The very least! 


* Lord, we repent !”’....“* Lord. we believe!’’.... 
And Tho accepiest even this?’ 
And faithless wa” derers wilt receive 
With heavenly kiss? 


© Love !—we sink from Thine embrace 
Thy feet to kiss for evermore! 
The humblest is the fittes* piace 
When souls adére! 
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MRS. LYMAN’S GIRL. 
BY J. B. T. MARSH. 





Y wife and I are visiting away a part of our 

September vacation with my cousin, Mrs. 
Lyman. I say “our,” for I insist that after a 
summer with a teething baby, she needs a vaca- 
tion from. hous: kceping as much as I do from 
fice wear; and ‘‘ September,” because we have 
learned that home is the most comfortable plase 
we can find during July and August. We had 
planned for a trip to the old home on the Soand. 
It is a great luxury for us to idle away a Septem- 
ber afternoon on its rocky headland, to develop a 
g00d back-ache digging clams in the cove, to 
take a bumping ride over its stony, chestnut- 
thaded roads. But my cousin’s hearty invitation 
toeperd a week with them switched us off. We 
knew we should have a pleasant visit, and we 
Wanted to run up an account for them to settle 
at our house sometime. 

My cousin was educated at a Philadelphia 
boarding-school, and when she graduated she 
could swim, sketch off-hand, analyze any wild 
flower, and enter a drawing-room with the most 
&pproved bend and bow. But she was as ignor- 
antof all the details of housekeeping as of army 

tics,-making cocoa-nut cake excepted. That 
Was a pic-nic accomplishment she had picked up 
of which she was a little proud. And it was her 
ecoa-nut cake that, at the Sunday-school festiv «1 
the very week after she reached home, entrapped 
Mr. Lyman, the thrifty young bank-teller, who 
for some time had had his eye on a nest little 
Sottage in the edge of town, which he could buy 
at @ bargain whenever he could find “the right 
Person “to run it.” Six months after her gradua- 
tion she was installed as its mistress. Of course, 
Marrying at such short notice, it took every min- 
ute of her time “to get her sewing done ;” and, 


ee the simplest processes of the kitchen, 
© went into the cottage as ignorant as she came 
out of the boarding-school. It was a sorry time 












she had for a while, witn sour bread, maddy sof- 
fee, ill-flavezxed puddings, and sbifiless girls whom 
she could not teach to do better, because she 
did pot know how herself. Even the fact ta+t she 
could make cocoa-nut cake occasionally failed to 
keep a tea-table cloud from crossing her husbaud’s 
trow during that trying boneymoon, as he now 
penitently confes-es. But it was Lot the fret 
time the school-girl bas proved equal to the same 
emergency. and long ago Mrs. Ly nan’s frisals 
ech:Juded that whit she does uot kaow abots 
gcod cookery atd the management of babies is 
hardiy worth knowiug. 

Telbng us, last nigit, the serio-comical experi- 
ence of her self-apprentic ship at housekeepiag, 
the talk turned cn‘ girls,” at my wife’s remark 
that she must have atreasureion Emily, who had 
been sitting with us on the porch, but had just 
bade us good-night, to go to her room. Aud then 
ste gave us another chapter of exverieuce aud 
opinion, a part of whish Iam moved to straia off 
into this article. 

* Yes,” sbe replied, ‘‘I have had more or less 
trouble with help, and always expect to have, 
but 1 get alovg better than I used to. Emily was 
in my young women’s 5ible-class, and I teand out 
that she was a farmer’s girl; with two sisters at 
beme to help about the work, and wanted tu do 
scmething tor seif-support. Ste had tried teach- 
ing a district school, cne summer, but dida’t 
«Ljoy it, and I proposed that she should cone 
into our famiiy auc heip me, and I wouid pay he: 
the same that she could get at teaching. [ traat 
her as one of the family, and she takes as much 
interest ip cur affairs as if she were. Generally 
she does the kitchen work, and [ look afcer tie 
beds at d keeping the rest of the house in order. 
But she helps me about the sweeping, and [ do 
the cocking on washivg-days. Im the coldess 
mornings Mr. Lyman gets up and builds the 
kitchen fire, and on Mondays al of us make an 
early start so that he can take a tura or two at 
the washing-machine betore he goes to the baak. 
In winter he makes it a point to come home 
earlier on that day, if he can, and bring in the 
frozen clothes. Most husbands wouldo’t do that, 
but he thinks he would be willing to do the whole 
washing rether than go thrcugh with the trouble 
that so many people have with girls. Bessy sets 
the table, and Jchnny is charged with seeing that 
kindlings are on hand and that the wood-box does 
not getempty. Both of them are old enough to 
be learning such little responsibilities, Unless 
there are cakes to be cooked, or ccmpany to be 
waited on, Emily sits with us at the table, and is 
always welecme, in the evening, to achair in our 
sitting-room circle. She sits in our pewat church, 
end we sha)l teke her along in our little famiiy 
trip to Nisgara sone dey this fall. I doubt 
vhether there is another family in town where 
she would consent to go and do housework. But 
1 think she prefers her home hereto one at her 
faiher’s, where life has mere dradgery than 
peetry.: Of. course she is out of sorts sometimes. 
I suppose there are tew people with whom the 
wind does not get into the east now and then. 
And I cGon’t know but I have occasion to ask 
her pardon as cften as she neeus to apologize 
to me.” 

‘“‘But every one can’t get sensibie, saving, 
church-going American girls,” said my wife. ‘I 
am afrsid you wculd not get along so pleasantly 
with Bridget.” 

“Every cne would not waut them on these 
terms, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Lyman. ‘If the 
demand were larger, the supply would be better, 
I think. At any rate, I prefer these terms to the 
almed peace or open war that prevails in so many 
kitchens. As to Bridget, I have had her and had 


wy troubles, oe are young, 


{ 





I will vot have avy one in the house who is un- 
truthful or light-fingered. But that point settled, 
I try to remember, as Ewerson says, that I ca .a0t 
ex, ect to getan angel at three dollars a week, 
and the1 Iury to tieat ber with a sisterly consid- 
eration for the fauits that are so largely due to 
her ancestry avd her education. We greet her 
with as pieasaut a ‘good-morning’ as we do each 
other, and the children as much expect to prefix 
the ‘please’ in asking a favor of her, as of their 
father. If eny one of them has a juicy California 
pear to divide with the family, she receives a 
slice with the rest. We remember her birthday 
with httle gifts all rouad, and give her an extra 
holiday then, if wecan. That takes off tne edge 
of the alien feeling wonderfully. Linterest myself 
in ber sewing, advise about her purchases. teach 
her those little principies of taste and economy 
in dress that are worth se mach to a woman, [f 
apy of her family cali to see her, I please her and 
them by suggestiog a iunch of somethiog palata- 
bie, if notbing more than a cup of tea or a slice 
of ceke. And I never look on a ‘ beau” asa 
buisunce cr an intruder. A home of her own is 
what every woman has a right to hope for, and 


|. the mistress who tries to snuff out the iove affair 


that promises to give her girl a& gowd ove ts an- 
speakably selfisn. We have had two courtships 
iv our kitchen f llow. d by weddings fn the parlor, 
and I take comfort in thiuking that there are two 
Irish-Americau bowes whose neatuess and torift 
are arebnke and stimulus to the families aro ind 
them, because of the ideas Maggie and Kate re- 
ceived from ne. Aud I find that, thoucrh it is 
hard to have a girl taken sick, and to be 
obliged to wait on ber and look after the work 
tco, such an experience sometimes bas tts com- 
pensations. A girl sho is suspicious of other 
favors surrenders her heart to your Kiudvess in 
preparing savory dishes to tempt her appetite, 
aud in otherwire ministeriag to her sick-room ne- 
cessities. Aiter Kate’s run of fever she was fas- 
tened to me till her marriage, though before that 
she wae always taking offense at some littie thing 
and thieatening to leave. ‘Mrs. Lyman took 
care of me when I was sick,’ was the one answer, 
ever after, when she was offered places with less 
work and larger pay. I aiways try, too, to make 
a girl’s room pleasant. She may have been used 
to bare walls and bare floors, but she will appre- 
ciate a carpet, and pictures, and brackets. And 
with a cheerful room to take her girl friends to, 
che wiil be less apt to roam the streets with them, 
evenings. Mr. Lyman says he should get to be 
as cross as @ bear if he stayed night and day in 
his office where he does his work, and insists tuat 
a girl Leeds a pleasaut retreat where she can get 
away from the sight of hers.” 

‘But, after all,” I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ with 
most girls ‘now-a-days indulgence seems to be 
wasted. The more favors they receive the more 
they expect, and with the first offer of better 
wages they wil! ieave you.” 

‘“‘They have a right to leave if they can do 
better somewhere else,” she replied, ‘and gener- 
ally they ougbt to. If they give good measure 
of work for their wages, we have no further 
claim on them. But I thimk they do appreciate 
kindness,—or, rather, love; for kindness is not 
enough. My girl hasa rizht to my love, and that 
is a very different thing from my indulgence.” 

‘Hard work to love some that I nave seen !” 
said my wife, with an incredulous shake of the 
head. 

* But eur Christian duty, nevertheless, isn’t 
it 1” answered my cousin. ‘‘We must de good to 
‘the unthankiul and the evil’; and in this, as in 
every other relation, love grows on the loving 
things we do, I think it is a worm at the root in 
our kindness to girls that we bestow it expecting 
to receive as much again, and feel wronged if 
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it is not returned in full, with interest. And it is a 
common fault that we forget the limitations under 
which their characters have been formed, and do not 
make sufficient allowances for their faults. Noblesse 
oblige, you know. If Mary speaks to me in angry im- 
pertinence, is my self-respect so fragile._that she must 
be dismisged to save it? If I meet her fault-finding 
with an unrufiied spirit; if I candidly own up to my 
thoughtless provocation, or pleasantly explain, and 
leave her to see that she was in error, may I not 
“win” my sister? If she has not attained self-control, 
the more need is there that I should lead her, by 
patient, pleasant ways, into it. And, really, is ita vital 
matter that my girl should always bein good humor? 
It may do her good, as it does therest of us weak'ings 
sometimes, to pout a little. If I must reprove her, how 
easy, yet how wrong, to speak impatiently! I find 
it better to save my reproof until some quiet hour 
when both of us can look at the matter most calmly 
and fairly. And I think itis with hired girls as with 
children, thst criticism is all the better to be thickly 
sugar-coated with commendation and encouragement. 
At any rate, fault-finding that is a mere escape-valve 
for the present ill-humor is worse than useless. 

“ After all,” she continued, in a tone that quivered 
a little with feeling,” I don’t know asitisof so much 
consequence that we should be well served by our 
girls, as that we should give them good service our- 
gelves, steadily seeking to lift them into a better 
womanhood. We women get enthusiastic over, ‘the 
work of the Board” in Papal lands, and almost wish 
we could give ourselves, along with our prayers and 
our fairs, to the work, But here it is brought right to 
our hands! <A missionary expects the conversion of 
the native who becomes a member of bis family. He 
asks no better opportunity for reaching him with 
Christian influences. And Isometimes think we Chris- 
tian women ought to evangelize our foreign popula- 
tion by evangelizing these young women, the mothers 
of the next generation, who are steadily filtering 
through our homes into homes of their own.” 

Mrs, Lyman is not my cousin, and her name is not 
Mrs. Lyman. But her opinions are of value just so far 
as there is reason in them. And after putting 
them down on paper—a test which some opinions, 
that may sound very plausible in talk, will not stand 
—they still seem to me worthy of consideration by 
those who must live within the limit of small incomes 
and who wish to live as Christianly as they can. 








MR. FROUDE ON THE IRISH QUES- 
TION. 


BY D. N. BEACH. 


ONCERNING Mr. Froude’s merits as a his- 
torian there is much diversity, and someasperity, 
of sentiment. His severest critics will, however, gen- 
erally concede that he is a man of long and patient 
investigation ; that he is honest, earnest, and fearless; 
that hia positions have at least been of service in 
stimulating research: “~~ " = 
, sng ue bHBh DF Ala KFS histofic 
imagination, and hia Gdn aiid of what may be termed 
the rerepective of history, he has produced a work 
which, in its popular aspects, is invaluable. Those 
who will claim for him msch more are not few. 

Thus eminent in letters, and possessed of a charactar 
which is not less an honor, he lands in America, and 
introduces himself substantially thus: ‘‘ Ireland’s con- 
diticn is deplorable. The fault is too largely Enz- 
land’s; but there are two sides of the story, both of 
which must be understood before real improvement 
can be looked for. I have long resided in Ireland. I 
have made the history of Britain the study of my 
life. I want, accordingly, to set forth tho real state of 
the care as nearly as I have been able to get at it; and 
I want to do it in a popular way, and in America, be- 
cause American public opinion exerts an almost 
boundless influence in [reland. I believe that her ver- 
dict will be thankfully received on both sides of the 
Channel, and acted upon.” 

The apectacie is a remarkable one. It has few, if 
any, parallels. It isan application of the lore of yes- 
terdsy to the life of to-day, which, as Mr. Curtis, at 
the dinner of welcome, well said, is the highest fun>- 
tion of scholarship. It would be wonder ful if his sum- 
mary of the case were perfect. It is, perhaps, rather 
his purpose to stimulatys inquiry. At all events, wher- 
ever he goes, he should be candidly heard. The atti- 
tude of a Catholic dignitary who proposes to ‘‘ reply,” 
rather than sift out aud weigh the gist of the lectures, 
is most unhappy. 

The course was first delivered at the hall of ths 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in this city, on 
the 16th, 18th, 2ist, 28d, and 25th of Ootober. Tho at- 
tendance was good, and the interest weil sustained. 
The mass of facts, interspersed with illustrations and 
touches of humour, with the generalizations, would 
fill a sizable volume. The following is, perhaps, not 
an unfair statement of his leading positions: 

I. Ireland as a victim of mismanagement.—Ireland 
had been mismanaged for centuries, and conspicuous- 
ly in two directions, First, in that fallacious theories 
of govern nent and of political economy had fallen 
upor }°r with marked severity. Examples of this 
were; the fallacy of a united church and state, and the 
fallacy of interference with the natural course of in- 
dustry, as seen in the discouragemeut of woolen and 
linen manufaotures, etc. Mismanagement had shown 

_ Steelf, secondly, in the negligent or vicious administra- 
tion of her affairs. It was negligent for holders of es- 
tates to reside away from them, and leave tenants at 


the mercy of underlings. It was negligent for the 
government to let complaints go by unheard, or to 
give them a late hearing. Yet worse was vicious ad- 
ministration—the rule of anarmy of subordinates who 


under a thousand pleas, their little savings—the rule 
of corrupt government officials, and the rule of mer- 
cenary bishops, whom Dean Swift so well satirized 
when he said that the bishops sent out were of excel- 
lent character, but, on the way, were, to a man, mur- 
dered by thieves, who donned their robes, and came 
on in their place. This twofold mismanagement, 
which, under a variety of forms, had existed for cen- 
turies, could not but have its moral effects upon 
the Irish race. Improvement of Jand on the part of 
tenants, for example, was oxly to assure higher rents, 
or eviction; and shiftless tillage was the result. To 
cheat a corrupt government was deemed right, and 
honesty of dealing was thus undermined. Other bad 
traits were traceable to corresponding features of Irish 
administration. Thatanomaly—“ the Irish character’’ 
—hbad grown in no slight degree from the anomalous 
relaticns which the country had sustained. <A part of 
this mismenagement had been the result of an ignor- 
ance of principles, from which other lands had suffere4 
or had been liable to suffer, and should accordingly be 
looked upon with lenience: part of it was wrong 
which hed been known to be such, or should have 
been, and could not ke too strongly condemned. 

II. Ireland as a nation of tenants.—The original 
allotment of Irish lands was made in feudal times, 
fourd a partial compensation in ths protsction which 
it obliged the lords to afford, and, however just or un- 
just it might have been, obtained throughout northern 
Europe. Later allotments following the Cromwellian 
corquest, since they occurred in a more enlightened 
age, were less easy to defend, but were the result of a 
succession of circumstances which, in the light of the 
times (the criterion by which to judge the past), miti- 
gated if not justified them. There were minor allot- 
merts at different times, some of which were, doubt- 
lets, unjust. But, the allotments being made, and 
the property handed down, the possession was actual, 
and, much as it might be deplored, could not be justly 
set aside. This was the case in much of England and 
Scotland as well as in Ireland; and this fact should he 
borne in mind by Irish as well as English refor- 
mers. But there were sad enough wrongs in the worx- 
ing of the system, if not in all the system itself. 
Among these were: absenteeism; exorbitant rents: 
eviction from, or increased charges on, lands imnroved 
by tenants; evicticn in cases of sudden mi:fortune, or 
for other arbitrary reasons; the induence of land- 
owners upon suffrage, ete. 

Ill. Ireland as herself in fault.—But the Irish made 
a great mistake if they attributed all their woes to 
their political relations. There was a significance in 
the thrift prevalent in the nerth of the island, though 
under the same unfavorable circumstanees, ag COm- 
pared with the wretchedr- ~= or other sections, There 


were the feuds, ndre frequent in + ‘paat, perhaps, 
but still too co™™hon, between families and clans, 
which #¥<¥ented anything like unity of action. There 
were the Irish middlemen, who robbed their fellow- 
countrymen, and the Irish speculators who bought 
up land and evicted tenants in a most merciless way. 
There were the lish traitors, who had repeatedly sold 
the fruits of revolution or reform, or prevented either, 
for s little gold or a little favor. And, above these 
and all other sad features (features offset by many no- 
ble qualities), was the lack of moral earnestness. Re- 
yolution was a sacred right. Irejlani had attempted 
revolutions, had fought with boldness and suffered 
with fortitude; but there was about it all too much of 
the fervor of the enthusiast; too little of the resolve 
of manhood. For this reason she had been vanquished 
by infericr numbers, or had let siip the opportunities 
affcrded by success, or had submissively suffered with- 
out that ceaseless and determined demand for jus:ice 
which, if it will but bide its time, must suczeed, This 
eame Jack made her unfit to become a separate nation- 
ality. To assure either independence, or any true pros- 
perity, the character of her people must be remouided 
from its very foundations. 

lV. Irelands wrongs largely removed.—Mr, Glad- 
stone, who favored Irish reform, was slected by a 
large majority. In his view, the three taings need- 
ing reform were education, the Church and Siate 
ecnnection, ard the land tenure. As to the first, the 
national educsticn furnished in lreland is the best af- 
forded in any part of the British Empire. The oaly 
change desired was a transfer of it to the control of 
the Romish clergy, or cf that part of it whish cen- 
cerned Catholic children. It has been found out 
ihrcughout Europe, even ia Catholic countries, that 
ihis is Inexpedient; it has not been effected in [ra- 
land; itis to be hoped that it wilinotbe. As for the 
church abuse, that had been lopped off. As for the 
land question—ihe sorest subject of all—the foreign 
holding of the land was a veritable fact, and the 
owners could not with justice be deprived of it. But 
the attendant outrages could be rendered impossibie, 
and that was the aim of the Land Act, passed thres 
yearsago. Not sltogether perfect, this Act was, never- 
theless, the most healing measure enacted for at least 
two centuries. By its provisions, the rasanest peasant 
capnot be evicted without just compensation for ali 


a fine on the land-holder for disturbing him. The firat 
of ihese provisions Yagkes it an object to drain, im- 
prove, and carefifjjy till the.-~**+.and both of them 





are a great check upon evicti 
— 
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farmed the Irish people, and wrung out of them, 


improvements which ke has effected, and, in addition, — 





~~=s. been one | 


of the bitterest of Treland’s 118. Tenants in England’ 
and Scotland are not so well protected ; and provisions- 
of this nature are the wisest expedients where large 
holdings have come to prevail, and cannot be justly 
taken away. Under the workings of this law, land 
cutrages have decreased fo one-tenth their former ex- 
tent. Still cases here and there occur where mon are 
willing to pay large sums for past improvements, and 
large fines for disturbing tenants, in order te gain cer- 
tain tracts of]and. This should be rendered impoasi- 
ble. 

V. An independent government not yet expedient.— 
Thus the practical wrongs were for the most part ra- 
moved. But the Irish now clamored for indenend- 
ence. This was inexpedient. The two countries were 
naturally linked together, and their separation, even 
under favorable circumstances, would be undesirable. 
It was far better that they should be united, provided 
only that both ceuntries could be justly governed—a 
condition already largely established, and being more 
and more fully secured. But there were graver ob- 
jections. The lask of moral earnestness among the 
people unfitted them for a separate national existence. 
The tenantry system would prevent an honest ballot 
and land-holders would rule and grind ths people to 
powder. And, finally, the two religions would con- 
flict. On this point, Mr. Froude is explicit: “Tho 
Irish are not one nation, but two; and after we have 
abolished the Protestant constituency, Ido not wish 
a Catholic constituency in the place of it. For good 
or evil we have planted a Protestant colony in Ireland, 
ccmprising the wealth, the intelligence, and the en:r- 
ey of the porulation. Ido not say we should maiz 
tain them. I believe they are capable of maintaining 
themselves. But we are bound not to place them in 
a position where they would be driven to irregular re« 
medies to protect themselves against the votes of a 
Catholic constituency. They would be outnumbered 
three to one, and, if I know anything of the Protestant 
population of Ireland, they would no sooner ba gov- 
ern by a Catholic parliament in Dublin than a New 
Erglard population by a convention of slave-owners 
sitting in Richmond.” 

The substance of the lectures is much as follows: In 
the past there have been great wrongs. So far a3 they 
have been the outgrowth of circumstances, they are 
to be looked upon with lenience; so far as they have 
been intended, they cannot be too strongly condemn- 
ed; but they are now a partof the past, an‘ cannot be 
helped. The recent wrongs are, for the most part, re- 


moved as far as circumstances will allow: and there 
is a tendency to a yet moreperfect removal. All msn, 


but especially the Irish people, should look at these 
things as they sre, and not as,in the lightof past 
wrongs, they naturally appear. An unreasoning bit- 
terness should be set aside. Ireland should meet Eng- 
land half way, and strike hands with her in efforts for 
improvement; especially should she seek to go to the 
bottom cf the ckaracter of her people, and set about 
building up a chsracter and a race fitted for the high- 
est acc’™mente, whether the union with England is 
to continue, or Ireland isto become an independent 


nation. 








“THE UNPROFESSIONAL PRO- 
FESSION.” 


N the Christian Union of the 16th inst., a con- 

{ributor passes judgment on the literary labora: 
of the teachers of the United States. He characterizes 
them as “pitiable.” He asserts that the teachers have 
one and all shown themselves incapable of ascumu- 
lating and recording any considerable number of ex- 
periments and cbservations out of which to construct 
a scientific system of education. He professes to be 
locking for some pedagogic Newton, Copernicus, Dar- 
win, or Cuvier, to inaugurate a new era in education, 
He sfiirms itat what teachers know is derived wholly 
from men outside of the “ Unprofessional Profession,” 
and inetences John Milton and Horace Mann as sueh 
outsiders. He asserts that there are no valuable tech- 
nical treatises on teaching, and that each teacher “‘has 
to gather for himeelf by life-long labor the data for 
the laws for the better government of his teacuing.” 
He eetually appears ignorant of the fact taat John 
Miitcn, Horace Mann, David Page, Pestalozzi, Thomas 
Arneld, Elipbalet Nott, Noah Webster, Doctors Way- 
‘and, Bell, Felion, Eliot, Gray, Draper, Olmstead, 
White, Gregory, Lewis, Guyot, Wickersham, and 
Agassiz, and a host of other teachers like Busby, Lan- 
caster, Adams, Colburn, Mason, Oberlin, Oilendoi ff, 
snd Leorard Schmitz, have each and all broached 
theories and devised plans based on extensive and ac- 
curate observations, and have placed their contribu- 
tions on record for the benefit of all instruc'ors who 
mey choose to avail themselves of these lucubrations.- 
Yei we are told, by implication, that nothiog is wort 
reading of all these; and it is said that we must turn: 
for inst1uction to the writings, for example, of physi- 
cians in charge of asylums for the feeble-minded!: Ag 
well might a man training for a foot-race watch @ 
child learning to walk. 

The methods of instruction practiced i. , the five hun- 
dred seminaries in the State of New Yo.k are exceed- 
ingly diverse. The examinations, instituted by the 
Regents of the University, are calculated to thoroughly 
test these methods, and the recordei results of these’ 
tests are preserved and published for the use of the 
entire body of our teachers. By this means, during 
the part six yeare, a large and useful fund.of technical 
literature bas been accumulated. 

Where are the records which “outsiders” have made 
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~up, that are comparable to these? No candid man will 
deny that great ingenuity and much wisdom have been 
displayed by many writers of modern text-books. 
What goed text-book was ever written by an “out- 
sider’? Every fair-minded person who has perused the 
records of the assemblies of academic teachers, con- 
yoked by the Regents at Albany, will admit the prac- 
tical utility of the papers there presented, and concede 
that they are the results of extensive and careful ob- 
servations and experiments, The same may be said 
of the reports of the proceedings of the American In- 
stitute. At the first meeting of the latter body, held 
in Bceston in 1830, elaborate lectures were delivered by 
Dr. Wayland, Samuel Newman, C. C. Felton, F. J. 
Grund, Jno. C. Warren, M. D., William Russell, and 
others. Each lecturer had evidently consuited the 
latest ard best authorities, and contributed the rich 
results of along personal experienze. Their lectures 
cover three hundred and forty octavo pages. For 
forty-three successive years the ‘“ Institute” has con- 
tributed similar volumes. . 

It may be conceded that many of the monthly periodi- 
cals, miscalled ‘“‘ Teachers’ Magazines,’’ do not reflect 
credit on the profession. In many instances these are 
conducted in the interest of furniture dealers, or of 
proprietors of teachers’ agencies, and the editor re- 
ceives but a nominal salary. For contributions little 
or nothing is paid; and, as might be expected, the 
reading matter is worth just what it costs. A good 
article will command its price. Teachers find the col- 
umns of all our best periodicals open to their contri- 
butions; and the pages of even the North American, 
the Princeton Review, and the New Englander, show 
that their editors havea more liberal and appreciative 
spirit than your critic. Isis hardly fair then to judge 
of teachers from reading the so-called teachers’ peri- 
odicals; and they should also be excused from appear- 
ing at the bar of a judge who virtually confesses him- 
self purblind. y TEACHER. 








We have before this had occasion to speak edi- 
torially with the warmest commendation of the Hamp 
ton Institute in Vir zinia, under the charge of General 
Armstrong, which is doing an admirable work for the 
Freedmen, training yourg people from among them 
as tcackera and evangelists for their own raca. Wa 
have just learned, through a private letter from Gen. 
Armstrong, that the Institute isnow crowded literally 
to overfiowing. A hundred and twenty-three naw 
scholars have been received thisterm. A partof these 
are obliged to live in tents, at present unwarmed and 
almost unfurnished. There is pressing need of blank- 
ete, mattresses, etc., as well as clothing, new and ss- 
cond hand. for young people of hath sexes. Donations 
of this kind sent to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, in this city, will be forwarded free of charge. It 
is needless to say that financial contributions are al- 
ways acceptable; and we assure our readers that they 
cannot give their money to a better cause than this. 








SCENES IN HUNGARY.—No. 10. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
AN OLD SIEBENBURGER BARON. 


E are still in sight of the beautiful contour 
of the mountain peaks which form the South- 
ern boundary of Transylvania, and which bear such a 
resemblance to the Adirondack outline. The railroad 
runs through the valley of the Maros, and on each side 
are the characteristic old terraces, the tertiary pla- 
teaus, and beyond, the bare, naked, rounded hills, 
Everything is bare; hardly a tree meets the eye. Our 
train has the characteristic Hungarian deliberateness, 
running scarcely faster than a good horse would trot, 
and stopping fifteen minutes or half an hour at every 
station. Everywhere the long-haired peasants in cui- 
rass and night-gown gaze with wonder at the train, 
for this valley has only just been invaded by this fore- 
runner of civilization. I stop at a little station, leave 
my small luggage with the magaziner, and walk acras3 
the fields toward tne house pointed out as that of my 
future host. The Maros flows between, and we croas 
it on a ferry- boat, attached to a rope, and carried by 
the fcrce of the current. I follow a path through the 
fields, and at length reach a prairie road which seems 
the access on this side to the “Hali.’”’ In the mud 
ponds near the river, some plastered with mud, some 
with their noses just out of water, are those black 
creatures which seem more than anything to speak of 
the far awsy Asiatic swamps from which these wan- 
dering tribes came—the buffalces. Like their congen- 
ers, the hippopetamus and elephant, they sesm to enjoy 
the mvé best inthesummer. The road finally enters 
& cirty Wallack village with low, white houses, and 
huge, thatched roofs, and turns to the gateway of the 
Hall. Inside is a large court-yard, with white stab!es 
on one side, evidently capacious enough for a regi- 
tment of horses, and on the other, white houses for 
kitchens and retainers. A family of swartby gypsies 
have madea fire in the yard and are cooking at it. The 
Hall is a large, low, white building, with heavy roof, 
and ornamented pilasters in front. 

I send in my Jetter and a card, and the high-booted 
Fervant takes me at once to myroom. Theouter door 
of the house opens into a dining-nall, an immensa 
White vault under great arches, with coats of arms 
Molded cn the ceiling—a room which could dine a 
hundred, and I have no doubt does frequently. 

A little table is in the center, set for dinner, Tho 
floors are broken and rough; not a carpotis to beseen, 
There are dogs and guns about, and quantities of ser- 





vants, It isa house of the middle ages. My room is 
a kind of vault of the sixteenth century, with one or 
two bits of modern furniture. 

The Baron, a jolly-hearted gentleman, in top-boots 
and embroidered coat, receives me in his ‘‘study’’—a 
room filled with odds and ends of various centuries. 
He is hardly more surprised at a stranger from thou- 
sands of miles away, suddenly coming ‘in, than if it 
wasa neighbor. : 

“Glad to see you, Herr von B. The Bishop of Pesth 

wrote me about you. ButI must be right off to-night 
—am going to a Gret—an estate in Hungary; have not 
seen it for years. Hera, Secretary, take this,’’ and he 
dictates a telegram and a letter,—the worthy Baron, 
probably, like his ancestors, not being strong in lite- 
rary matters. ‘Here, court director! how many men 
bave you on C—— vineyard?” and this functionary 
explains. “ Milot! where is that verfluckte dog?” and 
several dogs come in to add to the confusion. To me, 
‘*Read there Vienna papers whils [ settle these mat- 
ters. Here!’ and he ealls his “* Finange clerk’’ to ex- 
plain some account. 
_ On the walls are a number of framed statements of 
medals he bad won by his winer, which‘are very ceale- 
brated, and a good picture of a Siebenburgen princ3 
of 1622, his- ancestor, killed, I belisve, by the Turks. 
His business over, he shows me the old sword of ths 
prince; then takes me to the garden, which has a glo- 
rious view of the vallsy and the Siebenburgen Alps. 
A little table and chiirs are arranged at the prettiest 
epot, where is asuperb semi-Alpine aspect. We moet 
the Baroness in the garden—a kind, motherly laly. 
Wherever we walk, a handsome little boy—a sort of 
page—follows, with a lighted candle, to light the 
Baron’s cigar! and the Secretary, in top boots, dances 
after him, very much as this functionary is represent- 
ed to do in the play. In fact, I should judge, that 
worthy gentleman had his own time of it with the 
Baror, whose virtues are evidently not in the literary 
line. His own’ business, however, the Baron does un- 
dersisnd—tbat of vine-grower and wine maker. 

In the afternoon we went out to visit the vineyards, 
a few roés frem the Hall. Our equipage was a bro«k:n- 
Gown pceny-phaeton, with four powerful horses, a 
coach an in blue embroidered jacket, a boy to cirry 
a gun, and the page behind, who kissei our hands be- 
fore we started, 

VINE-GROWING. 

The Baron’s method is the Rhenish—planting vines 
with poles, like beans, and clearing weeds with hand- 
Jabor. He has fallen back almost entirely to the 
Rbine-grape, the Rissling, which makes a light, deli- 
cious wine. His vineyards looked much better than 
thore of an English gentleman's I visited, who tried 
the planting on wire-fencing and clearing wevds wi!h 
the horse-plow. The pole-planting may suit this cli- 
mate better. The Baron does not manure. 

The hospitality of these Siegenburger gentlemen is 
remarkable. Thirty or forty visitors will come some- 
times suddenly, without notice, bringing horses and 
servants; so that every guest-room must have several 
beds, in case of crowding. With the acquaintenances 
I have already, I could travel from estate to estate for 
the next two months. : 

As rail-roads and hotels invade the country, this 
kindly hospitality will pass away, as it has in Central 
Hungary. Each guest has a servant devoted to him, 
who is at once waiter and chamber-man. At earliest 
dawn, he silently enters the rocm and carries off the 
clothing snd boots, and cleans them, and brings them 
back nicely folded; then later brings the morning- 
coffee. But few modern conveniences will be found 
even in the castles; not a carpet is to beseen; andsome 
of the old “ walls” are exceedingly dirty and filled 
with fleas; still toan American, the life of these gentry 
of the past centuries is more interestin z than the Fifta 
Avenue Hotel at the height of its season. 


A SUPPER. 

The usual hour is half-past eight or nine. We sit 
down under the great vault, with three or four men 
waiting. The dishes are all brought across the court 
from one of the houses. 

The supper begins with chicken-soup, then follow 
crabs and a griat variety of dishes, and the final 
courses are Indian corn boiled, or roasted in the ear 
—a very favorable dish in Hurgary—and radishes and 
cheese! A fiask of mineral water, and several bottles 
of different wines are in the center of the table. The 


Baron hardly touches his own wines. Of the retainers, | 


the “ Court Directo7z,’’ or Bailiff, is alone aliowed to be 
present, 

The Baron, though so many years have parsed, can- 
not keep his mind off from the Revolution. ‘“ You 
saw those houses wih the broken roofs in tho village, 
Herr B., that the Bauers got from Kossuth and the Ro- 
vojuticn, 

‘That isfreedom! Before that, we used t» keap the 
bouses in repair, and they paid by days’ labor. Now 
they are all going to ruin!” 

“Yes; Igot restitution from the Government for the 
Robot (the Feudal Righ's); but what was it? perhaps 
a@ tenth part, fcr the Government bonds were only 
worth seventy-five per cent., and they only paid a 
emall part cf the value. And then, Herr B., such loses 
as I had, one hundred and fifty borses, sixty buffaloes, 
sheep, and the Teufel knows what! And what good 
isitall? The Bauers are worse than ever bofore.”’ 

‘Reading and writing doesa Bauer no good. It only 
makes him more ready to go against those who are 
wiser than he is. Those cursed Wallack priests who 
cannot read or write, manage all the peasants here. 





I should have had such a property, and these Bauers 
would have been a happy population, if it had not 
been for Kogsuth.” . 

“T know it had to come, but it ought to have come 
gradually, notsosuddenly. Just as your negroes will 
not work.” 

I set this right, and said, ‘‘ But your land, Herr Bar- 
on, is worth three times what it was before the Revo- 
lution.” 

“Yes; that’s true; but I do not want to sell it.” 

“You ask about the Left. There is no one in that in 
Transylvania, but beggars and communists. I have 
been chosen eight times as member of Parliament. I 
bate it; but I must go, old as Iam; forI shall be the 
last to suriender to that cursed Left Party!” 

“Education? If we could give moral eduoation, it 
would be all well; but reading and writing, without 
morals, only make a man a rascal!” 

“Herr B. Tell me about your population, I sup- 
pose not more than one-twentieth in New York are 
tatives. The rest came overfrom Europe?” 

“We all came over, Herr Baron, some two centuries 
ago. The Indians are our only natives.’’ *“* Ach, is it so? 
The negroes, too, I suppose, belonged to the country!" 
Texplained. We rose and bowed, and then went to the 
study, and shock hands, wishing each other good 
night. 

MAROsH VALLEY,.HunGary, Aug. 10, 1872, 
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WOMAN AS A CHURCH MEMBER. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE L. WALKER, 


STRIKING fact in the statistics of all the 
great religious communions, where the church 
is separated from the State, throughout Christendom, 
is the preponderance of the female members. The 
disparity is somewhat variable in amount, but it exists 
everywhere. As an illustration, the carefully collated 
returns of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States, may bereferred to. The numberof male mem- 
bers in these churches on the Ist of January 1871 was 
103,470; that of the female 204,062. That is to say, the 
proportion of women to men in the Congregational 
church-fellowship is more thm one and nine-tenths 
women toeach man. Nearly two to one may bo said 
to be the measure, in that denomination, of the rela- 
tive willingness of women and of men to profess the 
faith and service of Christ. 

Precise statistics are less accessible respecting some 
other denominations. But the general fact issubstan- 
tially the same. As a rule the law holds in all vol- 
untary religious bodies: the number of women who 
take on them the pledges of Christian-discipleship is 
va‘tly greater than that of themen who do the same 
thing. 

Now, how this greater readiness of the one sex than 
of the other to yield to the claims of the Go3p3l is to 
be accounted for, is a topic which does not come with- 
in the object of present discussion. 

Doubtless a good deal of the difference is attributa- 
ble to merely outward circumstances. 

Much is to be ascribed to the comparatively shoel- 
tered position of woman, especially during the critical 
period of chilhood and youth ; a position which ex- 
empts her from many of the temptations to which 
men and boys are exposed. 

Something is to be attributed to hor lifelong con- 
tion of relative helplessness and dependence on others; 
a condition which opens a readier access to that truth 
—so fundamental to all Christian experience—that we 
are all helplessly dependent on the power and grace 
of God. 

Whether, now, beyond this, there is anything lying 
deeper yet in that distinction—not physical merely, 
but intellectual and spiritual, just as truly—which dif- 
ferences sex and sex, adding still something more to 
the causes already mentioned for a greater preponder- 
ance of piety among women than among men, is a 
question altogether too speculative for further obser- 
yation here. 

For, the object in referring to the disparity of the 
sexesin our Christian-fellowships is a quite practical 
one. Here isa great, and to a degree, startling fact— 
twice as many women as men in our churche3s—this is 
the general rule. 

And the really important question which arises, is 
not how this disparity can be done away; still less 
how it is to be explained, but how the large prepond- 
erant element can be utilized. 

For, upon the surface of the cage, it seems as if the 
femele portion of the chiirch had very li‘tle todo init, 
Two thirds of its members are persons who by the or- 
dinence of nature or by the force of custom, are ex- 
empted from a great portion of the responsibilities de- 
volved on the church to fulfil. Two-thirds of its 
members are unheard in its social assemblies; are not 
very prominently taken into account in its projected 
religious enterprises; are comparatively seldom dis- 
tinctly addressed on duties appertaining to themselves. 

And yet every pastor of a church feels that the fe- 
male members ought to have, and might have, a very 
living share in its characteristic work. And, waich is 
more to the purpose, multitudes of its female msem- 
bers themselves desire to become more conscious of 
the corporate relationship they sustain, ani to have 
that relationship become more operative for theirown 
and the church’s welfare. 

For their sakes, especially, therefore, a few obsoita- 
ticns may be permitted on the soope of effort, within 
the Christain church, of its feminine and preponder- 
ant element, 
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In + peaking of this subject we pass bv without com- 
ment the large sphere of woman’s infiue:ice at home, 
as sister. as wife, and especiully as mother. Not, tx- 
decd, bu: that this is deserving of the very hizhest 
corsiceration. It isso. Butit is not partiou arly ger- 
mane to the inquiry. 

The point of the present consideration is not 
women ¢ sphere as a Christian, but as a confederated 
associate in the church. Has the church a pla:e and 
service for ber? Here, in the -ovenanted body of tre 
professed; here, where she so outnumb:rs her male 
com psnions in the organized society of the Lord, has 
she res} Onsibilities and opportu: ities? 

Ore very important department of female responsi- 
bility in the church isto be found in the development 
and manifestation of tts devotional spirit. 

In one most important particuiar—not to speak 
of others—the power of the org:nization known a3 4 
cburchb, differs from that of ail other organizations. 
To mos associations large numbers, large wealta, 
large culture, are the chief sources of power. 

But a church’s pover depends on its living inter- 
course witb God. The chief avenues of that iatercours+ 
is prayer. Other mean-, indeed supplement tnis; bu 
as in the individual, to aleo iu the oorpora’e life of the 
church, the great means of muintaining a vital coo 
nection with the spiritual rralm, aad of dra ving fron 
that reahn the inspirations and helps nsedful for 
health, is prayer. A praying chursh—'arge or small, 
eminent or obscure—is & strong chur‘h. Ant tae 
maintenance and manifesta‘ion of the .devotioni! 
spirit in any Christian organizati »n depends, to a very 
great extent, on its female members. 

It istrue, indeed, that in somvzof thea large relig ou; 
fellowships, toe vaice of women is not neard ii +0- 
cial worsbip. Itis true that roms re igious fellowships 
do not hove the thing itself, whish is generally mvaat 
by “‘zocial’”’ devotions. 

Bu' bas no! woman a part, even if a si'ent part, in 
the worship, whatever its type? Assuredly! And 
would that it cculd be better realized how real ani 
operstive that part can be! Not man's only—b» 
he mi: ister or “‘brother’’—the wrestle and strain of 
devotion, whether public orsocial. Hor’s just astraly, 
even if not uttering an audib'e word; and if the sub 
stantial rower of this co-operint spiritual endeavor 
could but be more understood and felt by the great 
body of the female members of ouc churches! Not 
theirsto beJisteners merely; not the.r3 tobe ‘edified’ 
alore. bu theirs to be strenuous associa’es in lifting 
upward the burden of supp ication or of or tise. 

Bu, beeides this,in those communions where what 
is known as ‘s¢cial” worship exists, hov influsntia: 
the spirit of the female membershiogin encouraging or 
discouraging the manifestation of adevotional dis.o03i- 
tion in others! There can be no question that the habita 
of the audible portion of the church in tais respact, 
are very much at the control of the inauiible. The 
busband is estimulatei or discouragei by the wife; 
the Erether by the sister, the friend by the friend. 
The question of many 8 man’s whole hibit of life, in 
relatior to these actions, often secretly hinzes on the 
feeling respecting his partin them, of the woman who 
pits silently by. ; 

But laviig aside all further reference to woman’s 
part in devotions of a mixed chars ter, there stili re- 
mairs the great sphere of private devotion, or of 
devotion in the companionghip of her own sex, in the 
cburch’s bebalf. “In the church’s beaalf, ’ it is sail. 
For what is now being considered is not female piety 
in iteelf, but that piety in re'ation to the churoh 
That a won an thould pray for herse’f, or her family, 
or her friends, is only what isto be expested. Bit 
that ehe rhou'd be equally a-vake to the corporate re- 
sponsibility which rests oo ber, in her sbur sh relatioa- 
ship. is pot, perbaps, equa'ly to be anticipated. 

Thereis, whas been acknowledged, a good deal in 
her situation to make that sense of asso siate acount- 
ability dim, and it is not very oiten publicly insisted 
on. 

But certainly it exists. Womon aro, surely, con- 
atituent members of the Christian society. T vo-thirds 
_ of ite members are wonen. Sucia fact as that ought 
to be the ba*is of a very livin sens of respons blity 
fcr the devoticnal spirit of every 3huroh, in the heart 
of its feminine compan'onsbip Orayer ought to:raia 
itself to the reach of this wider than any privats or 
family welfare. A seuss of associate interest ouzht to 
be develo ed by careful consilsration of tts reality, 
and by making it the foundation of spirit tal a3.iyn. 
Private prayer rhould be habi-uatel to the resozni- 
tion of this corporate responsibility jist as it recog- 
nizes respec nsibilt; of a narrower nature, 

Ard why, 8 80, rbould oot social pr:yer, in the com- 
pany of ber own female arsociates bx deemed a 
desirsble me‘hod of pronotinge a caurch’s welfar:? 
Suppcesing it to be true that Paul utterai sone hard 
and conclusive speeches against wo nen’s tatking or 
praying in n en’s assemb'ies; not even the mos: stren- 
ucus opponent of woman’s right of religious utt ranc> 
ie likely todeny itin the company of herownsex And 
theveb such rocial d-votion on the partofa church's 
fen sle n-embers m3y. perhaps, in the days on which 
‘we £1e fal ex. be re garded as somewhat old-fashioned 
and obro'ete, still it has often been cne of the moat 
powerful of instrumentalitics for promoting 1° spir- 
itvalgrowth. It has scmetimes kept afire burviag, 
which, op the general altar, threatened to expire. tt 
age 8° held lite ina body, which, in every fuxction be- 
sides, seemed almost dead. And often the reviving 
which bas quickered throughout a decaying shurch, 





ard biessed a who'e Community with a new in*piras 
tion of pewer, has radiated from the littie compaa- 
iortebip of the praying women, who, unheard in the 
more formal assembly, were nevertheless the salt and 
ralvatior of the whole. : 

One or two other poin‘s of opportunity in “‘woman‘s 
pos:tior asa church member” will be made the subject 
of a following article. 








A WONDERFUL BIBLE. 


FEW weeks ago, we read in a London news- 
paper, The Graphic, that “a well-known book- 
sesler of New Ycrk bad purchased for a large sum the 
celebrated Bible iliurtrated by Mr. James Gibbs, of 
Great Newport sireet, Scho.” Mr Gibbs, we were far- 
ther told, had been more than thirty years employed 
in collecting the illustrations. Regret was expressed 
in the notice that “eo interesting a collestion shou'd 
‘eave Ergiand;’ but it was aided, “we must regard 
the purchase ag anctbher proof of American enterpris3.” 
This bock, or collection of bo»oke—for it embraces more 
than one copy of the en‘ire text, and numerous por- 
ticns of otbers, in a seriss extending to no less thaa 
sixty focio v« Jumes—may now be seen on shelv4s ar- 
1erged for the purpose, with every convenience for 
¢«xamiration, at the store of Mr. J. W. Bouton, the 
American purchaser, 706 Broadway. A visit to bis 
premices is at any time of interest; for Mr. Bouton, 
confining bimself mainly to the purchase and sale of 
rare and valuable bo: k», has at ajl times a choice col- 
lection on band of books relating to the fine arta ani 
various literary specialities; and there sre constantly 
to be seen on his counters many exceedingly rare pub- 
licatiors vell worthy of an hour's study At this pre- 
tert time, baving recently returned from a successful 
forege smor g the great book repositories of the rarer 
class in London and Paris, he bas of hand an unusual 
stock of curious and remarkable books, very many of 
which may be looked for in vain in our bestsupported 
putlic libraries. Amorg them is a vast and unique 
collection of bocks on angl.ng, which occupies a room 
by iteelf. and which deservediy is atiracting a great 
deal of attention from the disciples of Izaak Walton. 
But our business just now is with the great illustrated 
Bible, 

On irst taking down any one of its costly decorated 
vo'uwes, the observer who has not been especially in- 
structed in art matters—and few in this country have 
had this opportunity—must be struck by the strange 
pictorial world of wonders in design to which he ‘is 
sudcenly introduced. He must be amazed and some- 
what bewildered at the appeal which it makes to his 
curi sity; and at the immense variety of the troasurea 
before him. Any one who should attempt fairly to doe- 
scribe them would be dismayed at the task. We have 
heard experienced connoisseurs say that it would 
ressonably occupy six months to wiite out a catalogue 
raisonné properly indicating and describing the con- 
ter ts of these remarkable volumes. In the first place, 
there are about thirty thousand prints to look over, and 
as these are for the most part designed by the great 
masters of painting, and executed with consummate 
Dicety by the best old engravers, the minuteness and 
fidelity of whose work is, compared with modern 
carelessness in such ree pects, of the most extraordin- 
ary character, the survey of the whole is very mich 
like passing through a picture gallery of thirty thou- 
sand paintings, where each one is worthy of some par- 
tiovlar notice, if, indeed, we could suppose any such 
«xtended gallery to exist. Frequently you will have 
witbin the compass of two or three inches square an 
etching by one of the masters of that art which, in fer- 
tility of images, and suggestiveness of treatment, ri- 
vals the largest canvas. With this class of works, 
headed by numerous brilliant examples of the skill 
and gen‘us of Rembrandt, the entire series of volumes 
is profusely illustrated. There is net a painter’s or 
engraver's name to be mentioned in connection with 
sacied art, and this inc'udes every great artist, who is 
not represented by some wort! y specimen of his work. 
Of all nations and schoo's, from the days of Albert 
Durer to those of Reynolds, they ire every one here— 
the Ho’ being, Michael Angelos. Titians, Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios, Murillos, Riberas, ia fine, the whole dictionary 
cf artiste, an¢é engravers as weil, from Maro Antonio 
to Toschiand Rapnael Morghen. The Bible is thus e:- 
sentially an art-book. Mr. Gibbs, whom we have 
beard spoken of with the greatest respect, is no mere 
bock maker in this depart nent of work. He has evi- 
dently, in accumulating this great storehouse of ar‘, 
looked firet of allio what wis of essential value. He 
has gone to the fouutain-heads, avoiding generally the 
femiliarand easily-to- be- procured modern and ancient 
pictorial Bible illustrations, and seeking out such as 
would be considered of especial interest by the most 
cultivated student. And as itis the peculiarity of all 
preat original works—such, for instance, as those of 
Durer, Holbein, Michae! Angelo, and tha like,—that 
they are practically inexhau:tible in their raach and 
intelligence, euch a collection must offer to every 
thoughtful mind an unfailing subjectof pursuit. The 
original drauings form, too, a most important feature 
of the work. They are exceedingly numerous, often 
from choice private collections, and always of striking 
merit, 

There are several ways in which such a collection may 
be regarded. As an iilustration of the Bib'e Text it 
hes many claims to notice. Torreis the commentary 
of Kitto to begin witb, which is presented entire, with 
much other matter of a modern date; while of the old 











versions there are specimens in pages; and often con. 
siderable portions of the early German, Frenoh, ang 
Engiieb texte, beginning with the oldest. As these wor, 
citen largely illustrated by the best designers and woog 


" engravers, to sunply that appeal to the eye whioh had 


been furnished to the few in the illuminated 

ard sacred manuscript books of an earlier date, their 
introduction in the present series is peculiarly appro. 
priate. But Mr. Gibbs has evidently chosen them ag 
well to exhibit the peculiar language and literature of 
the Bible before it had taken its present form Hyp. 
Greds of such pages of the great Bibles of the 15th ang 
16th centuries are thus presented. Among the morg 
modern illustrations of the text some choice spegj. 
mens of the landscapes by Roberts, from his great 
work on the Holy Land, wili be vaiued. 

Itis as an art work, however, that this collection hag 
its moss constant claims to a'tention. No range of 
rubjects has ever furnished artistsso0 constant a thems 
not even the ancient mj thology or general bh s‘ory, ay 
the Bibie. Take it at the vi ry start, tne book of Genriis, 
When this mania for illustration firat developed itsat 
early in the century, an English lady, as we have read 
the anecdote io Dibdin or some other learned autaor. 
ity, undertook to coilect prints for a Bible. She 
issued her orders, and presentiy bad sent in to her no 
less than three thousand illustrations of Adam and 
Eve; when, despairing of carrying on the work without 
bankruptcy, the gave it up entirely. Mr. Gibbs ha; 
been more persevering; though he has been pat to his 
resources to provide for the father and mother of the 
race. We think it is some half-a-dozen of his early 
volumes before he gets through with this apparently 
inexhaustible subject of the Temptation. A very 
good idea cf the general population of Germany in 
their naked physical aspect, as they appsared about 
the fiiteenth century, may be gathered from the hun. 
dreds of illustrations of this subject by Durer and his 
great contemporaiies. Then, passing to the other ex- 
treme of the work, what a wealtn of illustration in the 
Madonras of Raphael and his successors! 

To examine such a work properly a single topic 
should be selected. In numerous instances a whole 
volume is given to one subject. We take down be- 
cause it happens to be before us in the center of the 
row, the one labelled “‘The Book of Tobit,’’ for the 
Apochrypha is included with the rest. Whata variety 
is here in the story and its treatment! Artista never 
had a better field for the exercise of their powers, 
Here age and youth are contrasted in their most affect- 
ing forms, with the constant presence of the angel, a0- 
companying the wayfarer on his pilgrimage throuzh 
scenes of varying terror aud joy. The artists in this 
book have drawn from every sentence their abounding 
inspiration, in the landscape of tne journey, the weird 
ragical incantations, the cure of the old man's biina- 
nest, the beauty of the betrothed maiden, the funerals 
of her lovers, the final triumph of Tobias over the 
fiend, the marriage scene avd family rejoicings. Let 
any one .who would get a comprehensive idea of 
the work take down that book of Tobit, with its 
wealth of pictorial illustrations, in almost every 
school of art, and by many of its greatest masters, 

As nothing, in general, is less satisfactory than 4 
mere description of a painting, we must forbear fur- 


“ther effort to describe this work. In many cases, asin 


accounts of foreign galleries, American readers must 
be content with such a bare account of art items. In 
this case, however the reader has an opportunity to 
see the originals for himself; and we would advise 
tim, by a!l means, not to lose the chance of this de 
lightful leseon in art by calling at Mr. Bouton’s roows, 
and inepecting this illustrated Bible, before it passes 
into the hands of some weaithy collector. ° 
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THE GREAT TRIANGULAR MARCH 
OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


tie most important movements in the physical 
and moral world are so removed from the per- 
ception of our senses, and apparently eo slow in the 
production of their re:ults, that they are the least 
roticed of all the realities that affect individual mon, 
com munities, ard nations. There are movements, in- 
conceivably rapid in reality, which we cannot see at 
all, or apprehend by our intellectual faculties, except 
by these slow results. Who perceives any sense of 
moticn in the earth's yearly journey around the sun? 
How all the eenses, opinions, and experiences of mi- 
kind, tor fifty centuries, remonstrated against the 00- 
tion of any such movement at all! Nota human beiag 
in the world could prove such a motion by the testi- 
mony of the senses, though they were put to their ut- 
nost stretch for evidence. The whole testimony of 
menkind, from the ¢awn of history, stoutly maiatain- 
ed that the earth had never moved, and never couli 
move,a1o tin any direction since it was created. From 
its yearly and daily revolutions down to the simple 
processes of v« getation, movements that produce tneir 
evidence to the eye in t venty- four hours, cannot be 
e€en in actua) progress. 

What is truein the physical, is equally true and com- 
mon ia the kuman or moral world. The slow move 
ments that evolve ard shape the b: ing of nations. and 
the moral and political conditions cf mankind, are 
invisible in the actual progrese of one day or one yar, 
or, sometimes, of a wholeage. They have to he proved 
by reeults, just like astronomical facts, or the ful fll- 
ment of prophecies a thousand years old. Te 190% 
slow warch of civilization throvgh the ages has pro- 
duced as feeble a sense of motion in them as the move 
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ment of the earth around the sun. Each successive 
it, ike the flower of the century->lant, has re- 
the space of two generations to show its blos- 
gom of bope, even to the most wakefui eyes. Lot the 
pest-read statesman, historian, or philosopher try the 
experin ent on his own mind, ani see if he can recog 
pise the sense of a half-century’s motion ia the slow 
ywoverment that overcame the centrifugal forces of ths 
gtomic communities of France, and merged and 
pelted them in the most interfusei and homovzardian 
populsticn and commonwealth in ths world. Ware 
thcre centrifugal forces an easy conquest? Did they 
yield to the force and necessity that brought them 
into & politica] orbit of larger sweep without a desper 
ate struggie? Did not small, local patriotiems cry out, 
in all the poetical pathos of thsir remonstrans,, 
agairest such suizides of local sovereignity? Let the 
statesman, philanthropist, and Coristian brush up 
their history, and tell us what kind of artagonism; 
resisted the movement that united ths jealousand hos- 
tile kir gdoms and provincescf France, England, Italy 
and G+rmany, in great, homogenenus, one-hsarted em- 
pires Let them tell us how many smail selfs bad t» 
be sacrificed to make great, dignified, self-standing 
wholes; how many fervid patriotisms had to be dis- 
lodgec from low perches of song, to sing from loftie: 
heigkts, to ears and hearts of more multitudinous au- 
dierce andunion. Did not Scotch pipers, Welsh bara« 
and Irieb bards fill the British [sles for centuries with 
their ; laintive wails against the centripetal forces that 
slowly brovght and wiouzht the thre alienated races 
into one empire? Did not such bards pips the same 
strains sgainst the same msvement in France, Ger 
meny. snd Italy? And do we not to-day,i. fasaof ai’ 
the grand and glorious results of this slo 7 but irrasis ’- 
ible movement, hear the querulous p'p'nz of many 
pmall reeds of local patriotiem, clamoring for ths re- 
erection of a few small selfs, or small States, which 
could net stand alone wittout ho!cing o1 to ths 
skirts cf some great power, that wou'd suffecate a'l 
their sense and dignity of independ=nce with its stif 
ling protection? Now we may lis:en to this p autive 
pivirg of “oppressed vationalities’’ with sympa'hy, 
ard even admire the ratural sentiment that breathe 
in itand through it; while we may and mst belisve 
that no wcrse calamity could befall these complaininz 
populations than the realization of their small ambi- 
tions. 

New there is nothing to be wondered at in all this 
histery of local p«triotisms. The sentiment that in- 
spires them and lives in them is one of the most ad mir- 
able feelings of which human rature is susceptible. 


There is no human sentiment that is so vital in its in- 
herent force, that 60 purines and ennobles itself by ex- 


position Just Icok at it to-day. Put your finger t» 
the pulre o! its life andimmortality. See how strong 
it grows with the lump it leavens with its vitality. 
‘And in growirg in strength with expansion, has it 
weakened any local attachment? Did a man of the 
Old Bey State, of the Empire State, or the Keystone 
Btate, cr of the Old Dominicn, love it with more lial 
ané steacy affection when the whole American Union 
numbered only four milliows, than the citizen of the 
sare State will love it with when the Republic shall 
nun ber torty millions? Did the Ssotchman of tae 
twelfth certury iove Scotland with a betier love than 
the Scotcbman of to-day, while feeling himself ths 
equal rubj: ct of an empire that belts the globe, with but 
here 91d there a break? May we not believe thit tae 
Tris: man of the twentieth century will love Ireland 
with as purepatrictism as the most pretentious Fenian 
of to-day, v hile, at the same time, he shall be as proud, 
contented, and hapry as any Scotchman or Englisa- 
Youn stall be. in belonging to the British Empire, aud 
in sbsriug all the cigtiiy, power, and prosperity it can 
procure tor its subjects? 

New, great nations have to pass through the sams 
experiences of sentiment as the #mull states or com- 
munities that they absorbed. At first, and fora lonz 
peric cd, they will as despera‘ely oppose movements of 
far grester m ment to mankind. Why? For precisely 
the sam¢ reason that their component states or p-o- 
vir ces opposed a union that merged their independent 
individualitics in one great vat:onal whole. No min 
Bitting at bis owx table, or by bis own ‘reside, can see 
his whole house as an ou'sider at a distance can ace it 
No wore clearly c#n a great nation, that shuts itself 
Within tbe wallscf its own interests, sse the move- 
ment which propels it into its place in the grand marva 
Oibup arity. The foren ost natioue of all this vorli 
are at this moment resisting thie movement with a3 
Persistent and patrictic will as ever one of tne Saxoa 
kingcoms of the Heptarchy cpposed the union that 
Dace England a vation atall. These fore aost nations 
have giappled with cach other in the bloodiest wars, 
and are «embatt irg themselves with huge micninery 
Of sl:ughter for future wars, to resist tae movemeni 
that is slowly pressing them into their place and -nis 
8i0n in the progress and de-tiny of mankind. Now, 
there is no nation whose visicn, and sense, aud duty 
Bhou’d le clesrer to perce've this moveme:t, and to 
Bid it,iban Am«riea. Both our geograp*ical and 
Politica! position qualify us to see, and think, and act 
in view cf this matter with a more in‘ellize it sensa, 
and clearness af view, than the nations nearer tha 
on cf action, or apparently more es decialiy involved 


It is t} is more disinterested opinion and appreciation 
of which the American mind is capible to which [ 
Would address hervafter a few reflections on the 
Greatest movement of the age, which other enlight- 
‘@ned nations do not seem to recognize, but which they 





are dcing their utmost to oppose. I call this present and 
psrticular stage of it‘ The Great Triangular March 
cf Christian Civilization” I have noticed briefly the 
ETinciples and forces that originated this march and 
tome of the reeults which have marked its progress 
In continuing the subject, [ will d vell on the circum- 
stances which have pres:ed three of the foremost 
rations of the wor!d to the front in this march, against 
their will, and will try to show how their converging 
lines are clesing down upon the field of their moral 
victory, while almost in battle array agaiast each 
otber. E. B. 








JOHNSON’S “ORIENTAL RECIGIONS.’* 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HIS book is a valuable contribution to our 
small but steadily increasing lib-ary of works in 
Ccemparative Theology. It is the result of many years 
of careful and thorough study. It gives full and io- 


teresting acccurnts of the two greatreligions which or- 


igirated in India; Brahmanism and Buddhism. It is 
“titten consvientiously, and with an ascura3y, in al- 
most every part, which could only result from a sari 
cus determination to tell the truth The book is, 
moreover, written from a full mind—from one mais 
‘amniliar with the subject by much patience and lovinz 
study. In a word, we have here the ripe fruits of 
£1 uine scholarship. 

The only objection to the work is this—‘hat it is 
¥vritten in the interest of atheory. Mr. Johnson tells 
us that, twenty years »go, he eave a course of lectures 
on the Universality of Relizioua [deas. The view then 
taken has been confirmed, he telis us, by his subse 
quent studies; and cne purpose of this book is to ad- 
vocate it. His theory is that all great religions, ars, 
st bottom, substantially the same; containing, either 
explicitly and developed, or implicitly and undevelop- 
+d, the same ideas; and that all are tending toward a 
bigher unity ia which all poiats of diffsrence will be 
dreped, and entire consent of faith be attained ina 
purely bumen religion. This ultimate religion wi'l 
pot be Christianity or any other positive faith; but 
scmetbing as much nobler than Christianity, as it is 
nobler than Brahmanism or Buddhism. It will be the 
perfected faith of humanity, of which all existing 
faithe are imperfect forms. 

Tho work of Christianity Mr. Johnson regards a3 
finiehed. Like other religions, it was good in its day, 
aud has borne excelieut fruits, but its day is well-nigh 
over. Christianity, he tells us, (page 21) is confessedly 
inadequate ‘to meet the actual demands of social 
progress.” The present resources of the reformer are 
not the Christian Religion, but “ science and liberty’’— 
(page22). Ona previous page we are told that Science 
ané Freedom, which are the present motive power of 
civilization, have been quite as much hindered as 
helped Ly Christian ideas. This is subsequently ex- 
plained (p. 365) by the fact that Christianity has borne 
rupernaturalism and ecclesiasticism as well as aspira- 
tien, sacrifice, and love. He therefore believes (page 
371) in “a purer worship yet to come. that shall sup- 
plant defects which are constantly characteristic of 
Christian thought; and especially that imperfect sense 
of the essential unity of all life, and*thit lack of in 
tellectualliberty which mst ever result from all ex- 
clusive claims of perscnal or historical authority over 
the reiigious nature cf man.” 

With this view of the ersential identity of all reli- 
gicns, Mr. Jchnson’s temptation is to obscure the 
cifferences between tae¢m and to magnify tho 
res: mbiances. Ags:uming, at the outset, their unity; 
assuming also the absurdity of any superna‘ural or 
miraculous elewert ; assuming their purely human 
crigin ; he deliberately disqualifies himself for that 
“thorougbly free inquiry’? which he assumes as his 
rosition. Ore of the important questions to be settled 
by comparative theology concerns the motive influ- 
ence of religious and moral ideas on the prograss of 
m:nkind. Mr Bu:kle and the positive philosophers 
ecrsider this influence as nul’. Our author doves not 
eegree Withthem. But by assuming thst all religions 
ere essentially a'ike, he makes it difficult to explaia 
the diverse forms cf civilizition 98 affected by relig- 
ion. If rlizious ideas influence morais and manners; 
cCiterent civilizations suould bet: aceable to diversity 
of fai h. But our author regards all ‘ai'hs as radicaliy 
ore. There‘orele does not believe 'h.t the civiiiza- 
tion of Chris'ianity comes from Chrs:isni'y, or the 
weaki ess of [ncian life fron Brahmanisn, or the 
wearers of Jife in Eastern Asia from Buddhism. 
Race, c!'‘mate ard ths like, make the differances be- 
twe-n the-e faiths, and the differenc» in civilizatioa 
yesults {70m science and intellectual deveiopment, 

We wholly sgree with Mr. Jobnson in his disiike to 
the babit «hich nas prevailed anong Christian vriters 
of exaggeratiag the faults and igaor.ng the merits of 
Heathbenism. We welcome every evilence whish he 
cen find for us of spiritual ins ght among the Brah- 
mans, or of large humanity anougthe Buidhi:ts. We 
gyateiu'ly accept all facts wnish go to show that God 
bas never left himself without a wiiness in the human 
mind and human heart. ani that 2° hus raised up 
teachers of 11uth outside of Judaisn and Christianity 
es well as within their limits. But in opposing tha 
narrow ess and bigotry of Christ.an theologians, ons 
may be in danger of leaning too far the other way. 


* Griental Religions, and thetr Relation to Universal Religion 
By Samuel Johnson; India. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1872. ° 





If, in resistinga man whoattempts to pill me forward, 
T lean backward, I lose my balance, and cease to 
stand uy right as certainly as if 1 had yielded to the in- 
fluence in the opposite direstion. Now, our author, 
in bis natural indignation against the wrong done to 
Brahmans and Buddhists, and in his desire to show 
that one yeligion is as good as another, works under 
the influence of a preposseesion which sometimes con- 
fuses bis perception and judgment, 

Thus, Mr. Johnson scarcely ever mentions Chris- 
tianity except to contrast it, unfavorably, with some- 
thing in Orientalreligions. Defeots in Hindoo religions 
are regularly excused—or, if it is ad nitted that they 
have been wrong, it is immediately argued that Onris- 
tianity has done worse. Bible-worship among Chris- 
tiens is odious, but smong the Hindoos “ Bibliolatry 
deserves a certain respect,” (page 155). He cannot 
wholly approve the Hindoo asvetic, bo wing to hie plat- 
ter,mutterirgspells, pronouncing the three holy words 
eto., but, “as compared with much modern forms- 
lism of a less detailed and visible sort, he will compel 
a serious moral esteem," (page 160). He finds * behind 
the dreary ceremcnialism of the old religions the as- 
oiration of an ideal’’—and also freedom; for, “tin the 
distinctive ease and freedom of Oriental routine there 
is even an image, not so faint as to be insignificant, of 
the perfect liberty of the wise and just person’’—(page 
163). This is, in his judgment, nobier than Christian 
vworrhip—which he describes a “a marcantile piety 
that pays off a business-like Goi at a fixed rate, in 
days, words, and rites.’’ The Indian Yogi, gazing list- 
lessly at the tip of his nose, and crouching at the foot 
ef a gloomy banyan, he cannot approve—“yet the 
desert monks of Christendom in the fourth century 
vere, &e a Class, less gentle and thoughtful, and cer- 
tainly (?) far lere cleanly, than these Eastern devotees." 
He does not like miracles—but if he is to have any, he 
prefers those of the East, “beside wh'ch thove of 
Hebrew and Christian miracle must seem hopelessly 
tame”’ The asceticism of the East, which tea shes that 
bodily privatior is the sure passpo1t to God, he believes 
tocempare “very favorably with Christian ascetisism” 
—(page 180). A belief in judgment by ordeal, in the 
Hindoo, showed, he says “not a little faith and cour- 
age’’—but the Christian who has any belief in divine 
interposition, now, ‘‘in the light of a scientific age,” 
bas something “‘ very unlike either of these qualities” 
—(page 191). The custom of infanticide “ beara wit- 
ness to the natural genileness of Hindoo character ’’ 
(page 196). He excuses such horrible deities as Kali 
with ber sword of human sacrifice, Jagganath and his 
car of human slaughter, and Mahadeva with his collar 
of skulls, by remarking, that “the records of Chris- 
tian superstition are more dismal] than those of Brah- 
wenical.” In his haste to excuse woman-burning in 
India, he even tells us that “for eighteen hundred 
years Christian statutes burned women at the stake, 
and for heresy mainly;” an extravagant blunder— 
since, for the first three hundred years, Christians 
could not inflict any punishment but excommunica- 
tion—since, after Constantine, the Christian Emperors 
commonly punished heresy not by death, but by con- 
fiscation of property and sometimes exile—and the 
punishment of ‘‘ burning,’’ by Christian statutes, only 
came with the tyranny of the Papal power in tha 
middle ages. He attributes the entire seclusion of 
women in India, not to jealousy or despotism in the 
men. but to ‘modest reserve” in the women them- 
se lyes—and informs us that, “in spite of their seclu- 
sicn, the women of the upper classes exercise as mush 
influence in family affairs as among Europeans.” Ad- 
ritting, as he must, that the law-books of Indta de- 
clare women to be unfit by natura for independence, 
be adds that this theory is easily matched in Western 
ideas and institutions. He thinks ¢ ven Polygamy had 
its good side, being “p'ainly in many respects a safo- 
guard” for woman, “in rude and ill- governed states 
of society ’’—though, according to his view, we do not 
see how society in ancient India could ever have been 
rude or ever ill-governed. If the condition of woman 
in modern socicty has improved, this, in his opinion, 
is by ro means due to Christianity. _“ Poysical and 
socie] ecience, intellectual culture, and practisal neces- 
si‘ y, bave had more to do with it than either Christian 
belief, or that spirit of brotherhood which Chris ianity 
har held to be its own peculiar graces,” 

Now Mr. Johnson has a right to make out his case 
sgainst Christisnity, by bringing a!l the proofs he cin 
of i's short-comings—and of this we do not complain, 
We quote these statements, not to object to them, so 
far as they are we'l-founded, but merely to show 
the enimus cf bis beok. It is surely unhistorio and 
unscbolarly to confuse real distinctions and obsoure 
plsin characteristics in the interest of a theory. And 
this we think is the fau't with our author. 

For example: Siudents of Brahmanism bave com- 
mcnly seen in that system a tencency to spiritual Pan- 
theism. It turns all nature into God, and dissclves the 
universe in spirit, Time and space become unreal and 
shedowy; man is a dream, his soul an emanation of 
Deity. to return to it again. The whole outward uni- 
verre 18 Maya, cr illusion. Absorbed thus in spirit, 
matter is unworthy of consideration; the boy is the 
rrison of the soul; ascet'ci:m is he natural duty, and 
inevitable result. God being everything, man is noth- 
ing Earthly duties, humanity, freedom, all gcadaally 
diseprear. The pernicious results of this system fol- 
lew in the inhumanities of caste, asxetic morality, and 
its reaction into licentiousnes, and the death of manly 
virtue. So, at leet, the condition is reached, which 
enables an Englizh mercantile company to aonquer 
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and fovern ore hunéred and fifty millions of people, 
descended from one of the finest races in the world. 
Of ell this, we find litile in Mr. Johnson’s book. 
in speaking of Hindoo Pantheism, he shows its origin 
and uses, but omits telling us how it dissolved human 
will into in¢olence, and conscience into indifference. 
Buaddhisr, a reaction against Brahmani:m, has op- 
posite meri!s and defects. Asserting man, soul, fres- 
dom, duty, earth and time; it omits God, Spirit, and 
Eternity. lf istherefcre human, philanth-opic, ten- 
perate, industrious. It cherishes friendly and social 
virives. But as itignore: the Infinite and on'y ces the 
finits, it loses gradually the mo'ive po wer which cone; 
from the sight of things wh’chare eierna’. Life grows 
poor sxrd empty without this clectr’c vivifying spark 
of divine inflvence, The cnly God it knows is adev-!- 
oped man. Jt accepts nocreative power—oly the laws 
of nature. Hezes the ste1ile quality of its civiiization, 
the wart of progress in its scierce, art ani litsratara, 
Therefore tholesson taught by Brahm inism aud Buld- 
hiem is the impotence of 3 ryst« m of faith which either 


loser the Icfinite in ths finite, or the fi:itein the [uii- 
vite, 


The element of Christianity whieh constitutes tie 
life cf a prcgressive civilization, is that it combines in 
itself Loth of these ideas. Its love to Gad is als» love 
to mar—ite lcve to man is love to Gd. [tis able, in 
its large embrace, to hold both factors; the sense of 
the Infinite or unlimited, and of the finite or deter- 
wined. And it does this, not by speculation—for it has 
never beer ab'e to justify by its speculations this syn- 
thesis of Eternity and Time—but by an ins‘inct, a per- 
petual inner life. In his hatred of the supernatural, 
Mr. Jobrscn cannot admit the existence of any such 
mysterious vitalizing power, derived from Christian- 
ity. which mekes the unity cf Christian civilization. 
But itis difficult otherwise to explain the fact, that 
while Christicn nations advanc:>, the whole ethnic 
world stands still. Within the limits of Christendom 
there is s{eedy progress in science, an‘ in all tae arts 
¥ bich improve the inward and outward life of mar. 
Outeide of these limits, there is either decay, or an ar- 
rest<d Gevelopment of human life. What is the ex- 
planation cf this phenomenon? Not rac2—for of the 
seven branches of the Aryan race, tho five which are 
Christian have this progreasive life—whiie of the two 
non-Christian branches, one flamed up into a brief 
career of g’ory and then disappeared; and the other 
has sunk into permanent apathy. Not climate—for 
Christian races carry their civilization into all cli- 
mates, unchanged. D> you say that science, freedom 
and inte'lectual gdevelopmentare the causes of modern 
pregress? How hsppoans it then that these areso co- 
incident with Christian faith? Why sre Christian na- 
tions, more than other nations, those in which acicnce 
is at home, freedom wins its conquests, and inte!leotual 
development is at its height? To these questions we 
find no answer in Mr. Jchnson's book. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
WORKING FOR THE POOR. 


Frmpay Evenine, Nov. 1, 1872. 

T is reckoned as one of the signs of divine grace 

in the sou’, that it awakens in every one an earnest 
desire to he)p others. And going outinto this work a 
hopeful, buoyant nature naturally goes out wi'h a 
cay-cream. The recipients will be co grateful to you! 
Ycu will bave such a joyful time! Tae Bibla says it 
is ‘more blessed to give than to receive”; and you 
think you will be so btessed! But in point of fact, 
when ycu go out to labor for the poor, you oftentime; 
find them just as you yourselves are—30 metimes vary 
proud; at other times very siupid; at etiil other 
times very arrogant; frequently very selfish; and 
now and tken very eordid, so that they take whatever 
service you rencer almost as though they were con- 
ferripg a favor ou you by receiving it, and seam to 
teke it for granted that you ought to go and see them 
And you come back fee.ing that itis very vulgar busi- 
ness, disgusted aud somt times discouraged, 

Now, cur Ma:ter, who was despised and rejocted of 
men; who, to be sure, at times had the sympathy of 
the great mass of men, but at other times was under 
their frowns and uiterly abandoned by them— he 
taught us by his example that doing good to men is 
nota 1cmartic business, ora easy oue, or one that 
can be taken up upon a mers impulse, and exeoutad. 
Yeu cannot go out and gather men as you can flowars 
that grow by the roadside or in the field. [tis work. 
It requires an education in you. It requires also a 
faith and a peculiar preparatioag, if you would ba suc. 
cessful. 

In the first place, you cannot work with any con- 
siderable advantage when you go out with a feal- 
ing of seli-sufficiercy and superiority. if you go 
out feeling, “1 am greatly favored; I know more 
than all these people’ (which may be the fact); your 
success in Jaboring for others cannot be very great. 
A coraciour ress of your own excellence, and a cer- 
tain patrcnizing way, will infuse into your manner 
a colénezs which will go far to preyent your doing 
very much gcod among men. You must “condescend 
to men of Jow estate; but ther, they must not see 
you condescenéd. You must not come down im a 
baughty way, as though you were coming from a pal- 
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ace to a hut—as much as to say, “I am coming in 
ereat majesty to do you good.” That would not do 
anytcdady sny good. When you go to men. the -gense 
of bretherhood must bein you. The spirit that makes 
ycu feel in respect to every wan, no matter what his 
pesition in society may be. “Heand I are broth ars,” is 
tre spirit whioh will make you an efficient worker. 
In other werde, we are to go to men in a spirit 
of compession, rather than in a spirit of seif-appre 
ciation. Wearetogo to men with a tender regard 
for them—with a yearning for them You cannot 
expect to win men unless you have an enthusiasm of 
terdernessfortrem. You cennet expect to hold them 
unless your soul his a grasp of love in it, whish is 
sircbg on them, so that they feelif Men may be da- 
ceived ‘n many things; but they ate never deveived 
in trcse who really take a personal interest in tham, 

One must have long patience. He must not sow 
seed in the mornirg and bs s.irprited beecaiss he 
does not reap the fruit of it before sundown. You 
must not despair beceuse the labcr of this month doe3 
not shcw in the next month, or the nex!, or the next 
Sometimes you will weit years for the product; ani 
it is worth yaiting fcr; you must be armed with an 
indcmitable patience. Nothing must distourag3 you 
As lcng as a men lives there i3 hope for him. 

In the next place, the man who goes out t9 labor for 
his fellowt must make himself ‘al! things to all men,” 
in tkat bigh and sacred sense in which the apo:t'e dig 
it. A mother maker herself all things to her children, 
by infinite acaptations. She iia child when the child 
warts to frolic. Shei3 a nurse when the child noedsa 
rvise. Sheisa matron when the child needs instruc. 
tion. She goes from one extreme to another ; and 
there is nothing in her too good for her children. 
There is no task too bard for her to perform in their 
behalf. In teing all thivgs to ber childran, she tells 
them storics ; she gets down and plays with them on 
the carpet ; she arranges their toys for them; she re- 
proves them when they require reproof; sha sy up2- 
thizes with them when they need symrathy; she uses 
the whole power of her great love for their banofit. 

Ncw, there are, in the community, thousands of 
children whe have had nob:dy tomotherthem. They 
may kave had mothers who die not know how t) ba 
true mothers: cr their mothers may have diei when 
they were smal!; or they may bave wand:red away 
frcm kcome; ard what they want is, s»mebody’ to be 
patient with their mistakes, and aberration3, ani 
stun blirgs, and wrorg doings. And it is for you to 
carry yourself as a kind parent toward them. How 
dare you accept the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
which was wrought out by suffering for you; and how 
dsre you bope for life and immoriality through the 
patience and gentleness and goodness of God, and yet, 
when you go among your fel’'ow: men who are sinners 
only as you are, not bave patience toward them as 
Christ bad paticne3 toward you? 

As L[ have in!imated, there must beenthusiasm. I 
look with great interest on scientific pursuits, and 
uzon spcertemen’s pursuits. Here comes De Conts, or 
ecire Erglish naturalist, to make a collection of o9’e- 
optcrous insects. He has come thousand spvcias of 
beetles. There {is nota cellar, thee is nota hole, there 
isrct a corner, there is nota heap of straw, there is 
rot a place, where mould or dust c>\lects, that he does 
rot nore into it. And I like to see it. I do not 
think there is anything that God made which is 
beneath our notice. These things are very noble insci- 
ence. But how much nob'er game is a man than a bug! 
How wuch betterit is fora man to pursues men with 
enthu:iiasm than insects! 


See how men work to get fish. See how they wait 
to catch the denizens of the brook. Sea how enthusi- 
astic they are when they succeed in capturing a noble 
fish. There is pleasure in it. Theieisno doudt that 
Christ-alludes to that very thing whea ho saya, ‘I will 
meke you fishers of men.”’ 

Now, for men to go cut and look on their fellow men 
ard feel that there is nothing on earth tat is so pre- 
cicus as their souls, ard that they sresent to then, and 
sre to watch their cpen houses, and study their noods, 
and study to bring their hearts te bear upon the n, and 
cheer ard succor them, ard help them, by the bonis 
cf love drawing them with all patience and fidelity, 
till ibey can make them better men, batter hourw- 
holders, beiter citizens—that is the style of working 
thet cannot fail to win. 

Ore great encouragement which snould sustain us 
in laboring; patiently for others is the thought of the 
jey which we shail experience in presenting to God 
thore of bis children whom we have been instramon- 
talin saving. An old pioneer once attenpted to tell 
me of a circumstance which took p!lace in Indiana dur- 
ing its early settlement. There lived on the varzs of 
civization a poor fami’y who hid two children. Ons 
was tco small to get out «f the house, and the other 
vas four cr five years o'd. The father was gone, ani 
the mother vas tied up by her household duties, and 
the older child wandered away and got into the woods 
rotfarcff. She went out > find it; and wandered 
atout a long time, tl] she was spent, but did not fini 
her child. The alerm Was given, and the fav settlers 
in thst regicn weresummoned. This happened abdout 
the middle of the Gay; the search was continued till 
evening; ard they were cut with torches all night, 
pretty much, and pretty much all the next day, and 
in to the night following; and I think it was on the 
mcrning cf the third day that this mim cams across 
the liite fellow, in a lind of thicket, near some 
legs, very much exhausted. And he described to me 





tbe triumph with which he seized that little chi!d, ana 
tock a bee-lirefor home. He said some of the neigh- 
bers who bed got home saw him coming, and shouted: 
snd ibat the mother heard the cry. And I never 
krew what bappened then; for the old fellow could 
nottell it. He stammered, and choked, and tried to 
tell how the meter received him when he brought 
beck thelcst crild; but he broke down in the atttempt, 
T have thought of it a thousand times since. 

Now, if wren ycu tring beck to a mother or father 
a lost child that they ‘ove so poorly and imperf actly, 
ard the «xyrefsions of delight and grititude whioh 
you receive sre such as to overpower you, wh tt will it 
ce when you teke one of Ged’s lost children that you 
have pursued in the wilderness and, after mich labor 
and fa‘igue, bave at last found, and carry it and pra. 
sent it to him? 

Christian bretbren, you have but a little time t> work 
in this world. And what sre cares, what are the thon. 
send littie frets and vexations wita which you tor. 
ment yourselves from day to day? You have too 
Isrge 8 life 10 Lecome s'aves to such thiags, Eternity 
*s all but toucling your head. The God who love 
your sculs, ard has taken care of you, is hardly 
handtresdth from yo. It will not be long befora 
ycu will be done with the werid. And what you hays 
to do with Christ end for men, do quickly You will 
réver be ecrry for an hour epert, for a pang feit, for 
snexcriion put forth, or for a self-denial practiced, 
formen. And you wiil by and by be mate to know 
tke fellowship of suffering with the Lord Jesus Christ. 








Public “Opinion. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF A STATESMAN. 
(¥rom a letter of Hon. William H. Sewardé to Thurlow Weed, Mar, 
* 26, 157.7 

HAVE to-day, not without fear and trembling, 

but-1 trust in sincerity and firmness of purpose, 
discharged a Guty unknown before. For years past, 
I bave struggicd against prejudices of early education 
which rendered religion a mystery, and yet carried 
about me a conviction that it was in reality a simple 
and teautifultystem, ihe profession and practice of 
which were obvicus duties. After what, I trust, has 
tLecn a proper self-examination, I presented myself 
this morning for baptism, and was received. into the 
visible Church, and for the first time enjoyed the 
Con munion Supper. I mention this fact, which will 
be inhsrmenious with your daily thoughts and occu- 
pations, becau it is an imporiant event in wy life, 
and one which, therefore, you should know directly 
from me, instead vf hearivg it by report. If, in one 
of those seasons (which seldom occur) when you are 
alene and free from the pressure of immediate caro, 
you remember this circumstance, your intimate know- 
ledge of my recent experience of human events will, 
I doubt not, enable you to trace the causes and manner 
of my beccming more serious than heretofore iu ra- 
gard toreligion. If that or other course of thought 
shculd lead you to the conviction that what I have 
done is ancbvious and proper duty devolved upon 
ycurself a8 well as me and all others, it would boa 
scurce of great bappiness to me. You will not be 
likely to fall into the error into which others will in 
respect to mycelf. But I may as well be explicit with 
you. I profers not to have experienced any mirasu- 
lous change cf beart, cr to have in any way gone 
through that ordeal of despair so commonly supposed 
to be the entrance, and the only entrance, upon 
Christian life. 1 have always been sensible that I wai 
an offender, and a grievous one, azainst the duty lt 
owed to God and my fellow-men. I have endeavored 
now to repent, and resolve, with God’s grace, to live 
more in tke‘car of and under the influence of love 
erd gratitude to God, and to that end to study His 
revelation. I dd not anticipate that it will make any 
considerable change in wy habits of life, but I humbly 
trust that it will gradually elevate and refine my mo- 
tives of action. 








THE VALUE OF THE HORSE AND OUR TREATMENT or 
HIM. 


{from the Nation.] 


OST of us have well-nigh forgotten that 
N the horve is an animal Jike ourselve3s—tliab!e 19 
y ains aud aches and desth. .We have come to thiok 
of him as a machine, on whose endurance we enuld 
ealculite as on that of an engine, and for whose more 
tality we.ccu!d n ake ample allo vance in our busine33 
urder the head of “‘wearandtear.” We really ought, 
iberefore, to be thankful that the present epidem's 
has brought us face to face with the startling fact, 
that the sudden loss of hore labor would totally dis- 
organize our industry and our commerce, andi would 
plunge recial life into disorder, would threiten the 
lives of hunéreds of thousands of human beings, e3° 
pecially if it occurred in winter, and mizht expose our 
great cities to destruction by fire. In short, we are 
pow for the first time forcibly remiaded that a plague 
might break cut among horses, as plagues have broken 
out amorg men, which would sweep them away by 
the hundred or thousand every day. and which would 
momentarily baffle science. Waoat we would now 
bring to the notice of the public is, that in our large 
cities horses are exposed without let or aindrance on 
the part of sanitary authorities to just those conditions 
from which thegr at pestilences among humin beings 
bave sprung acd do’ occasionally spring. We take 
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precautions in the public interest azainst overcrowd- 
ing, filth, and absence of ventilation in tenement- 
house, but we take no precautions against the over- 
crowding, filtb, and want of light and ventilation of 
city stables; and yet every one of the large stables 
may fairly and properly be called a hot-bed of horse 
disease, .. 

+ « « « The condition of the horse among us i3 
a disgrace to our civilization. The mauner in which 
we permit him to be used by car companies for local 
transportation, the pavements with which we supply 
him to do his work upon, and the dens in which we 
allow him to be lodged, are worthy of the Dark Age. 
Our indifference to these things is like the indiffer- 
ence oEce shown about thephysical condition of work- 
irgmen; the result may not be one which will rouse 
our sympathy or fears, as the great human pestilences 
orce did, but it may be one from whish our manufac- 
tures, and commerce, and social life would suffer ter- 
ribly. We tclerate in this city about a dozen great 
horse ergasiula, every one of which not only disgra7e3 
us as a Civilized community, but as a community 
which inakes a pretense of knowing something of san- 
itary science; and the orly excuse we offer for it is 
that the victims of theze places are merely “private 
property.’’ We now see that they are not simply pri- 
vate property ; they are wheels in our great social 
machine, the stoppage of which means widespread in- 
jury to all claeses and conditions of persons, injury 
to commerce, to agriculture, to trade, to soci3l life; 
and ti at the sanitary inspection of hoisss and their 
dwellings durir g their life is just as necessary as sani- 
dary arrangements for the 1emoval of their bodias af- 
ter death in every well regulated municipality. 


THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION NOT VITAL 
(From the N. ¥. World.) 


E do not quite know whether the greatest 
benefit to the country would come of Grant's 
success or his defeat. Just for the present, and for a 
few years, his failure to be re-elected would bring 
manifest advantages. -Butit might not, after all, up- 
root the chief ¢vils of our politicalsystem. Mr. Gree- 
ley’s ele ction would, to be sure, bea temporary victory 
of “the one-term principle.’ But would it eliminate 
re-eligibility of Presidents from the Constitution? Mr. 
Greeley’: election would lead to an immoeiiate reform 
of ihe civil service, and ail the more ceriainly as he 
eculd make no appointments to office without the 
conrert of ahcstile Senate. But would that engraft 
on the Constitution the. salutary pi ovision that minor 
civil cfifcers shall not be removad for political reasons 
but only for personal in« ficiency or unfaithfulness? 
Mr. Greeley’s election would relieve the Southern 
States from Federat persecution and oppression; but 
would it strike at the roots of the imperial centralism 
of which this particular evil is an offshot? We offer 
these ccn: ideraticns simply as an argument to thow 
that ihis Presidential electionis meroly a stage, merely 
ove incid¢ nt, ina great battle which the psople of this 
country will ight through until triumphant victory 
perches upon their banners, and local self-government 
is re-established on immovable foundations. 

Readers who approve of this line of thought, will not 
regard immediate success in the approaching Presi- 
wential election as the one thing of paramount con- 
eern. .. . . After all is done and said, Gresley 
and Grant are the mere driftwood of the campaign. 
The great underlying questions of princip!e ought to 
be paramount, 


-PATIENCE AND SELF-SACRIFICE THE LAW OF SCIENTIFIC 
LABOR, 


-{(From the Opening Address to the American Association of Mining 


Enginecrs, by Dr. R. W. Raymond, the President, Pittsburg, 
Oct. 16. 1872.) 
HE characteristic element of modern science 
is the quantitative element. We want careful 
work everywhere; we want analysis; we want meas- 


‘urement; we want exact comparison; we want the 
“universal recognition of the absolute value of the 


‘truth, end the relative worthlessness of anything 


‘short of it. We wart the courage and devotion that 


.perseveres in the dark, having an abiding faith that 
afterwards there shall be light. You remember how 
ccrals grow. The reef is not a building constructed 
by them; itis their own life that crystallizes within 
them, and it is left behind them as they climb up- 
ward toward the light. And as they climb, the sea- 
pottom sinks beneath them, and the surface, only a 


_ short distance below which they can live, seems doubt- 


less unattainable to their patient labors. Yet by-and- 
by it is gained, though the coral-makers die in reach- 
ing it, and over the records of their ceaseless toil 
appear at length the verdant fields and fruitful palms 
of islands that lie like gems upon the bosom of the 
Bea. . 

So must we labor, climbing ever through the dim sea 
toward tbe blue sky and the perfect day, leaving our 
lives behind us as weclimb. The great ocean of hu- 
man thought grows deeper underneath as we ascend; 
we get furiher from the botiom, yet not nearer to the 
tep. When we reach the unclouded sunlight, it will 
be to die. Yet in some bright hour of the ages to 


Come, generations of men illuminated with know-. 


ledge and clad in peaceful strength, shallk look curi- 
ously and reverently upon the foundation of their 
Prosperiiy, examining the progress of our labors as 
‘We study the lives and labors of the coral-makers, 
‘and shall ray, “ Without the patience and devotion of 
these, our feir, new world would not have come to 


ber” =| 





MONTHLIES FOR NOVEMBER, 
GUENDOLEN, 
{From Scribner's.] 
HE is so fair, I thought, so dear and fair! 
Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 
With pensive profile delicate and sweet, 
Anda Titian’s color in her sunny hair. 
So fair, I thought, rejoicing even to note 
The little flexible, transparent wrist, 
The purple of ths go'd-clasped amethy st 
That glittered at ker white and slender throat: 
Tho tiny ear, curled like a rosy she!1; 
The gentile splendor of the wide brown eyes, 
Deep, lusti ous, tender, clear as morning skies : 
The full, sad lips,— the voice that like a bell 
Rang thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 
High, airy-pure as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the early summer days, 
A nd joyous as the laughter of a child. 
Dearest, has heaven aught to give thee more? 
I thuught, the whils I watched her changing face, 
Heard her fine tones and marked her gestures’ 
grace,— 
Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before, 
We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God’s staping chise!, waits us as the rest, 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest, 
And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


THE PHYSICAL VALUE OF PRAYER, 
(From an Articlo by Prof. Tyndal! in the Popular Sclence 
Monthly.) 


, ee the earliest times to the present, religion 

has been undergoing a process of purification, 
freeing itself slowly and painfully from the physi- 
cal errors which the busy and unipformed intellect 
mingled with the aspirations of the soul, and which 
ignorance sought to perpetuate. Some of us think a 
fins] act of purification remains to be performed, while 
others oppose this notion with the confidence and 
the warmth of ancient times. The bone ef contention 
at present is the physical value of prayer. It ia not 
my wish to excite surprise, much les3 to draw forth 
protest, by the employment of this phrase. I would 
simply ask any intelligent person to look the problem 
honestly and steadily in the face, ard then to say 
whether, in the estimation of the great body of those 
who sincerely resort to it, prayer does not, at all 
evcnts upon especial occasions, invoke a power which 
checks and augments the descent of rain, which 
changes the force and direction of winds, which affects 
the giowth of corn and the health of men and cattle— 
a power, in skort, which when appealed to under 
pressing circumstances, produces the precise effects 
caused by physical energy in the ordinary course of 
things. To any person who deals sincerely with the 
subject, and refuses to blur his mcral vision by intel- 
lectual subtleties, this I think, will appear a true 
stat: ment of the case. 

It is under this aspect alone that the scientific etn- 
cent, so far as I represent him, hes any wish to med te 
with prayer. Forced upon his attention asa form of 
pbysical energy, or as the equivalent of such energy, 
he claims the right of subjecting it to those methods 
of examination from which allour present knowleiga 
of the physical universe is derived. And if his re- 
searches lead him to a conclusion adverse to its claims; 
if his inquiries rivet him still closer to the philosophy 
infolded in the words, ‘‘ He makes his sun to thine on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust”—he contends only 
for the displacement of prayer, not for its extinction. 
He simply says physical nature is not its legitimate 
domain. 

This conclusion, moreover, must be based on pure 
physical evidence, and not on any inherent unreason- 
ableness in the act of prayer. The theory that the 
system of nature is under the control of a being who 
changes phernomeng in compliance with the prayers of 
men, is, in my opinion, a perfectly legitimate one. It 
may of course be rendered futile by being associated 
with conceptions which contradict it, but such concep- 
ticns dcnot form a necessary part of the theory. Itisa 
matter of experience that an earthly father, who is at 
the same time both wise and tender, listens to the re- 
quests of his children, and, if they do not ask amiss, 
takes pleasure in granting their requests. We know 
also that this compliance extends to the alteration, 
within certain limits, of the current of events on 
earth. With this suggestion offered by our experience, 
it is no departure from scientific method to place 
behind natural phenomena a univermal father, who, in 
answer to the prayers of his childre®,; alters the cur- 
rents of there phenomena. Thus far theology and 
science go hand in hand. The conception of an ether, 
for example, trembling with the waves of light, is 
suggested by the ordinzry phenomena of wave-motion 
in weter and in air; and in like manner the concep- 
tion of personal volition in nature is suggested by the 
ordinary action of man upon earth. I therefore 


urge no imporsibilities, though you constantly charge. 


me with doing so. I do not even urge inconsistency, 
but, on the contrary, frankly admit that you have as 
good aright to place your conception at the root of 
the phenomena as [ have to place mine. 

But, without verification, @ theoretic conception is 
a mere figment of the intellect, and I am sorry to find 
us parting company at this point. The rezion of 
theory, both in ecience and theology, lies behind the 
world of the senses, but the verification of theory occurs 
im the sensib!e worid.- To cheok the theory, we havé 





simply to compare the deductions from it with the 
facts of observation. If the deductions be in accord- 
ance with the facts, we accept the theory; if'in op- 
potiticn, the theory is given up. A single experi- 
ment is frequently devised by which the theory must 
stand or fall. Of this character was the determination 
of the velocity of light in liquids asa crucial test of the 
emis:ion theery. Accordirg to Newton, lizgat trav- 
€led faster in water tban in air; according to an ex- 
perimentruggested by Arago, and executed by Fizeau 
and Foucault, it travelled faster in air than in water. 
The experiment was conclusive against Newton's 
theory. 

But while science cheerfully submits to this ordeal, 
it eeems impossible to devisea mode of veritication of 
their theory which does not arouse resentment in 
theological minds. 


NAPOLEON Il DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 
{from “ Down the Danube,’ in Harper’s.] 


HERE is something exceedingly touching in 
the history of the unfortuntte duke, who, during 
his final illness, thus composed his own epitaph: ** Na- 
poleon Francois Joseph Charles Bonaparte; born King 
of Rome—died lieutenant in the Austrian artillery.” 
Handsome, accomplished, brave, the inheritor of a 
splendid name and Gazzing glory; lovi'd almost to 
icolatry by the country in which his childhood was 
passed; a magnificent fu'ure stretching before hin— 
fate frowned. upon bis brilliant prospects, gave him a 
weuk constitution, wretched health, bitter disappoint- 
ment, and was only kind in leading him to an early 
grave. He breathed his last at Schinbrunn, in the 
chamber once occupied by his father, and in theneigh- 
borhood of the imperial chateau wherehe was wont to 
take his solitary walks. : 

He seems to have been completely biasé from his 
childhocd, and of so melancholy a tsmperament that 
scarcely anything gave him pleasure. Everything was 
done to cure him of his gloomy indifference, and, when 
all else had failed, he met in one of his lonely rambles 
a keautiful peasant girl, with whom he fell in love at 
firet sight. She appesred to return his affection. Her 
society aroused him from his letharzy, and endowed 
him with new life. She first taught him, it is said, the 
rature of happiness, and by her presence the dreary 
emptiness of bis being was delightfully filled, Peasant 
as she was, she was graveful, accomplished, witty, and 
to his fond fancy, she was as a goddess on the earth, 
He revealed to her all the sources of his discontant, 
poured inte her confiding ear the secretest of his 
thoughts and the sacredest of his feelings. She was 
the single break ef blue in bis clouded sky, and ia 
that blue was ret the star of hope. 

One even'ng be was in the city, and attended the 
opera. When ths ballet came on, among all the dan- 
cers euddenly flashed a form ci wondrous beauty and 
grace, agile as a fawn, lithe as a spirit, and the theater 
echoed and re-echoed with welcome to the new divin- 
ity of the dance. The pale youth flushed, and his heart 
teat quick. 

Was he Greeming, or was the sylph-like craature 
bounding and whirling on the stage his beloved Ma- 
rie, rhom he bad preferred before all ihe ladies of the 
court? 

He rubbed his eyes snd leaned forward, his very soul 
burning in his face. He could not be mistaken. The 
lovely and guileless pessant whom he had worshiped 
and admitted to the innermost sanctuary of his spirit 
and ibe magnificeut dancer of the opera were one and 
therame. The blazing theater grew dim; the tumul- 
tuous applause was no longer heard ; the unhappy 
prince gasped, struggled, swooned, and amidst much 
excitement was borre to his carriage. 

The charming dancer who bad fascinated him was 
the famous Fanny Elssler, then at the beginning of her 
extraordinary conquests and career. She had allowed 
herself to be ueed by his relatives as a bait to ensnare 
the young duke’s affections, in the hope that through 
her some interest in life might be awakened. Tho in- 
genuous and handsome boy pleased her, nodoubt. Her 
vanity was gratified at the expense of his final faith. 
He never recovered, it is said, from this sudden and 
terrible shock, and she—was liberally paid. 


LONDON FOOTMEN, 
{From ‘The London Season ”’ in Lippincott’s.) 


ERVANTS in great families are a most conser. 
vative race. There are a few famous pairs of foot- 
men, as of horses, in London. The duchess ef Welling- 
ton—the great duke’s favorite daughter-in-law—has 
twoin her service, each about sixfeettwo. Some time 
since, a gentleman who thought a great deal of hits im- 
portance, but whose father had made a great fortune 
by brick-making, was wearying a rather sarcastic ac- 
quaintance at a club with his difficulty in getting a 
match for his wife’s man of figure.’’ ‘‘ The other man,”’ 
he said, ‘is too short to stand beside John.” ‘“ Why 
don’t you put a brick under him ?” was the cruel re- 
joinder. * It closed the lamentation. Y 
“Men of figure” get very high wages. It is very 
difficult to get them to stay with you unless you go 
regularly to town for the reason, and, indeed, this ap- 
plies to many other servanis. A gentleman was hiring 
a man-servant for a friend in the country. All was 
satisfactory so far as wages went: presently, when the 
negotiation was nearly concluded, John inquired, 
‘Has Mrs. M—— a house in town,sir?” ‘Yes, but 
she’s not well enough to go up to London this season.” 
Then,” very respectfully, “I’m afraid, sir, the place 
won't suit me.” , 
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Literature and Art. 


ART NOTES. 


OUPIL has within the week brought out some 
more of his recently imported treasures. Tae 
center of attraction in his gallery for the present is 
Gércme’s large painting of Cleopa’ra before Cesar, 
which, it is understood, bas been purchased by a rich 
Californian. To us the picture i3 not a pleasinz one, 
apd we do not in the least mourn over the remv'euess 
of iis destination. A very beautiful specimen of Meis3- 
sonier’s exquisite work is aleoshown. It is called the 
*Vedette,” and represents a solitary horiemau watch 
ing, it may be, ‘he movements of a vis-d vis across the 
valley. Itis difficult to see how the execution of this 
picture can be excel’ed. In his partioular sphera 
indeed, Meissonier never has been excelled, and this is 
one of bisa best efforts. A large work by Bouguer3au, 
not ore of his best, bangs opposite the Gérome; and 
there are in different parts of the room several 
new and characterisiio paintings by favorite French 
artists. 


Leavitt & Co. have now on exhibition, prepara- 
tory to a sale on the 12th instant, Mr. Belmont's weil- 
known collection. The public is told thit the owner 
is going to Europe, and wishes to sell on that account. 
Hc wever unsatisfactory this reason may ba, the pi3- 
tures, or the greater part of them, are to ve sold, and 
there are some very va‘uable works among thew, ia- 
cluding excelient examples of Rosa Bonheur, Gérome, 
Meissonier, and others equally famous. * 


BOOKS. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Avunotations by Richard 
Whatly. PD. and Notes aod a Glossurial In iexc 
by Frauklin Fiske Heard. Borton: Lee & Snepard 
New Yo.k: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham 1872, 

We bave here the most popular work of one of the 
greatest men of his 1ime, with the annotations of that 
thir ker of a later age who bas been said to most re- 
gemble him. The Essays of Lord Bacon are the writ- 
ings by which be is most widely known, because they 
represent tbe play of his great intellect upon subjects 
of universal and perpetual interest. It is the standard 
cant of newspaper ‘‘book notices” that “no gentle- 
man’s library would becomplete’’ without the volums 
uncer cCnsideration; bat more than this may be said 
oi these miaty and suggestive pages,—that the educa- 
ticn of no gentleman can be desamei complete who bas 
noi read them. Hallam has said in his Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe that ** it would be romewhat 
derc gat ry to a man o1 the slightest claim to pubiic 
letters were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon.” 

In explaining the reason and province of h’'s Anno- 
tatioi.s, Archbishop Whately reminds the reader of 
the chanze of meaning which the word “‘essiy”’ has 
undergone since the days of Bacon. It originally 
meant a slight sketch, to be fiiled up by the reader; 
brief hints, designed to be followed out. His com- 
mentary, theretore, is not offered to explain or cor 
rect, but to expand and develop, his author, waose 
thoughts be des>ribes as “gold ingots, not nesdinz to 
be gilt or peélisbed, but requiring to bs hammered out, 
in order to display their full value.” Consequentiy 
the Essays, in this volume, act the part of pregnaat 
and suggestive texts, to which the Annotations are 
theme lves eseays or discourses, far transcending them 
in extext, and not, of course, invaria ly felicitous, 
and yet, al) together, constituting (in the language of 
the famous Essay on Studies) one of “ the few booka 
that are to be read wholly and with diligeace and 
attention.”’ 

Whately gives also at the close of almost every 
Fesay the Antitheta—or pros and cons—into which 
Bacon has still further condensxd their substance 
(already, one would think, sufficiently concise), until 
they have taken on the consistency, with the force, of 
proverbs. The Notes of Mr. Hvard, whcse ability io 
this parcicular firm of labor has heretofore founi 
creditable illustration in legal field:, have mainly re- 
ference to vertal uses, and are both interesting and 
valuable. The Introductory Hssays, by Whately and 
the later editor, sdd mu ‘th to the worth of the volume 

As a whole, this edition of the Essays is a fitting 
monument of the great intellect which Macaulay 
couples with that of Shakespeare,—spestking of “ thse 
two incomparable men, the Prince of Pets and the 
Prince of Philcsophers, who made the Elizabethan 
age a more glorious and important era in :he nistory 
of the human mind than the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus, or of Leo.” 


Women Helpers in the Church. Edited by Wil- 
— Welsh. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadslpnia. 
The impression that the Christian Church must re- 

tain its hold upon the people by means of lay astivities, 

will be deepened by this instructive and interesting 
book. That-impression already is widely prevalent, 
and its existence shows itself by the practical organi- 
zations which the different denomina:ions are making 
to avail themselves of this too long latent power. If 
there be any decline in the influence of the pulpit, as 
some aseert, the compensation will come probably 
from these associations for lay-work. The Latin 

Church has used this power with quiet and stea iy ef- 

ficiency for centuries, and not a little of its prosperity, 

where it has prospered, may be traced to it. Protest- 
ante haye—we might almost say recently—waked up 














to its importance, and are employing it with the hap- 
piest results. 

The volume before us is a record of what his b3en done 
in certain dircctiors, and the way of doing it. The 
reader’s patience is taxed by little theorizing or ex- 
hortation. Its motto might be given in an instructive 
truism which we find in Bishop Stevens’ letter to the 
“editor: ‘We cannot expect parochial success un- 
less we bave parochial work.” It is muinly to paro- 
chial work that the book directs our attention. The 
sin. ple{ plan of operation suggested by it is this: A 
te w carvest and capable, wise and sympathetic visit 
o1s, having been wisely selected, they are directed to 
avail themselves, within certain districts designated as 
their fields, of whatever opening off. rs among the p»or 
for social attention, neighborly kindness and holp; 
and £0 eventually to exert a moral and religious in- 
fluence upon their minds. The work is expected to 
grow upon these Christian women in an unforoed, 
natural way,—though there is a very thorough system 
bebind their unobtrusive labors. 

When the occasion comes, Bible reading is introdu- 
ced, the Prayer- book is explaine?, those who donot at- 
tend church are invited to come, and when they ap- 
pear at the church door are welcomed to sats pro- 
viced forthem. The children are gatherei in‘o Sab- 
bath Schools; the older ones, and such adults a3 can 
te induced to come, are formed into Bible Classa:. 
The “‘rcugos”’ are not neglected, and are often proved 
reclsimable. Sewing-schools, parochial school, a 
torpital, are established. And through it all, the visi- 
tors make the fact piominent to those whom they 
visit that this is chureh work, and not mere individual 
action. Pecuniary stimulants are carefully excluded, 
aud everything that would appear to bribe ths people 
to do right. The visitors are instructed rather to 
awaken unéselfiech and generous emotions in them, and 
win them to help others. Woman’s sympathy and 
persuading power have proved sufficient to make these 
well-organized efforts a success. The connection bea- 
tween spiritual and visible progress has been brought 
cut; and the same sudtile iz fluences that produce Sun- 
day neatness, have inspired to thrift and clesnliness 
in the humble houses where these visitors have made 
themeelves welcome. 

Mr. Welsh writes with the quiet enthusiasm of a 
practical man who is thoroughly in earnest. He has 
largely engaged in the work himself, and has added to 
his personal labors the s'ill more important task of or- 
ganization and supervision. In somerespects the book 
has special adaptation to the Episcopal Church, but 
with slight changes its wize, effective plan may be 
adopted by any church, and this either in oitics or 
Villages. 

Every Day Errors of Speech is a thin, little 
took, by L P. Meredith, M. D., D. D.S., who is the 
author, also, of ** The Teeth, and How to Save Them.”’ 
The Doctor, in this little publication (issued by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), goes into the subject of pronua- 
cistion; as though his researches into the dental pro- 
vince had set him upon discussing certain uses of the 
teeth, not generally supposed t> be included in his 
derartment. Be this as it may, he has managed to 
throw into a few pages here a zood many facts in 
orthoepy that one must be a puritan indeed in lan- 
guage who may safely venture to treat as unworthy 
of bis attention. 

Take the first page or two, by way of illustration, 
ccntemptuous friend: did you know that the word 
abdomen should be pronounced with the accent on 
the second syllable, to wit: abdomen, no’; abdomen? 
Ob! you needn't fly to the Dictionary, or to the table 
of authorities at the end of the Dictionary. They are 
all agsinst you; you haven’ta leg tostand upon. Did 
you know that you should say acclimite, and not 
accimate ? that you should say albumen, and noi 
aibumen, and antepenilt instead of antipénult? that 
there is no such werd as animalcul@, the plural of 
arimalculum? and that ailanthus is a vulgar error for 
ailantus? Go to, then; cease girding at the dentist for 
net cdhering t) his gouge and turnkey, and proceed 
incontinently to buy and study his book. 


Principles of Geology, or the Modern Changes of 
the Karth and its , oe considered as Dlustra- 
tive of Geology. | Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M. A., 
F.R.S, Eleventh edition. Vol. Il, New York: D. 
Arpleton & Co. 1872. 

We have already noticed the first volume of what is 
probably the last author’s edition, embodying the final 
form, of the great work of Lyell. In matter, spiritand 
style, it stands high among the masterpie3es of scien- 
tific literature, and an acquaintance with it will long 
continue to be an indispensable requirement for the 
student of geology. The tenth edition of this second 
volume was published only three years before the ap- 
pearance of this one; and hence but few additions have 
been rendered necessary by the progress of scientific 
inquiry. Perhaps the most interesting of these are 
the discussions of geysers (without reference, uofor- 
tunately, to those of the Yellowstone Park region); of 
Mr. Scrope’s investigations concerning the action ot 
water in volcanos; of the Darwinian controversy; and 
of the natives and inhabitants of the ocean- bottom, as 
illustrated by deep-sea dredging. 

Septimius Felton; or, the Elixir of Life. By Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood & 

Co. 1872. 

Those who followed the course of this tale through 
the successive numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, will 
be glad to have it nowin book form, and many who 
cannot bear to read stories piecemeal, will welcome 


this opportunity for which they have waited long, to 





become acquainted with the last ronance of our b3st 
romatcer. Hawthorne’s touch is every where recog- 
nizable in it. Nobody could mistake it for the work of 
arother. The pure, bright style; the vivid unreality 
that is hung about comn on tings and people, so that 
kalf the characters in the story become weird ani mys- 
tical, and will not turn into ordinary peopleagain when 
due explanations are made at the end; the calm out. 
side attitude of theauthor toward his creatures, when 39 
it comes that we neither laugh nor weep with them 
being too absorbed in the watching of them,—thesg 
and other marks are Hawthorae’s own. 


« 

We have been taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Appletons’ new edition of Fen- 
imore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales to renew our 
acquaintance with the speil of power that ba witched 
our boybcod. It must be confessed that we find many 
passages which we think we must have been acou:- 
tcmed to “skip” in eirlier days; but the fascination is 
still there, in spite of mu *h sermonizing and prosy re- 
flection, end a certain pompoaity of style, which seems 
like an attempted imitation of Wa ter Scott. Wherein 
the charm consiet#, it might be diffi,sult tosiy. Paer- 
haps the really poeti3 and cramatic concaptions of 
incident and “situation” which underlie the cumbrous 
Getails of Cooper’s novels so stimulate the imagination 
as to enable it to bear what otherwise would be te- 
dicus. The Leatherstocki sg Tales and a few o hars of 
his numerous volumes are really romances, and en- 
chain romantic soul's in spite of or.tics. These re narks 
are cal'ed out ty the appearance of The Pioneer and 
The Prairie in Appleton's edition. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have just issued The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table, probably the last, as it is 
tke latest, of that admirab’e ceries of “‘ Tab!e Ta k3” 
in which the witty and versatile, and every way ai- 
mirable, Oi:iver Wendell Holmes has embalmed the 
best part of himself, and is ranged side by side with 
Lamb, and Hunt, and Hazlitt, and all the best of the 
lighter estayis:s, to the end of time. The bodily form 
of the edition is worthy of the brilliant soul that it 
enshrines. It is useless to specify further the attrao- 
tions of a work so universally apprecia:ed; the very 
announcement of ite publication being by everybody 
accepted as 2 summors to a feast. 


Love and Valor, by Tom Hood, (Boston, Osgood 
& Co.), is a stcry of several kinds of hcroism—that of 
soldiers in the Crimea, that of an English clerzy main 
in the midst of misery and pes{iJence, and that of the 
clergyman’s wife in the face of poverty and disap- 
peiniment. The characters are not new, but pleasant 
company neverthe!ezs, and their adventuces are told 
with vivacity. 

Joseph Neireil’s Revenge, by Vistor Cherbuliez, 
transJated from the Frerch by Mr. Wm. &. West, has 
been reprinted by Messrs. Holt & Wilisms from ths 
eclumns of the week. a3 cne of their Leisure Hour 
Series. It is a story of S vise life, but the interest 
turrs upon character rather than scenes; and towards 
the ciose, the tragic power oi the story is altogetier 
above localities. We bave found its perusal paintully 
interesting; and the tranzlation is well done, 

Ebb Tide, and Other Stories. by Christian Reid 
(Appleton), is a volume principally occupied by the 
story which gives it a title. This is, like other works 
of the author, intense rather than strong, aud some- 
what conventionally melancaoly. The heroire and 
hero are separated by a foul plot, and tne former dies 
of consumption. 


Harper and Brothers have issued in a neat 16mo, 
with portrait frontispiece, Mr. J. H Gladstone's grace- 
ful and interesting biograchy of Prof. Michael Faraday. 
The stcry of Faraday’s life is as ins‘ructive as it is fas- 
cinating. His successive steps of dissovery are like 80 
many tbrilling adventures; and the simplicity of his 
character has the effect of sublimity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this pap-r 
will be feonjera acknowledged in its earliest subse t issue Pupit he 


ill confer a favor bu promptly advising us of any o Siiten -y this 
respect. * ‘ FE reves De moe bonne of prices are desirable in 
cases. 

Author. Publishers. Prict. 
G.P. PcTNAM & SONS, New York 
John H.  ataeas 7 “6 A: Manual of Pottery me Foresiain. » 9275 


HA ER & BRO THERS, New 
Charlies Dickers, * “David Co \ ae (ouseunta Edition.) 1 5 
F. W. Robizson, “ A Girl’s 50 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New Yor 
M. A. Paul, “ — Parish and “The biver's Daughter. "1% 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New Yor 
Eéwar oo — ?: c.L., “Outlines of uustory. ~ 
H.R. ermons 
Goldemith cy rE & SHEPARD, B ao. 
Oliver Goldemith, * Poetica 
x, “Phe Young F: fie? History of England.” 
ian Craig — ¥ “The Children ’ Treasur oY - 
sit “The Young Dodge Cla w 
e, *The 
eantees Bacon’s Essays, with Whately’ s Annotations, 
HvuRD & HOUGBTON, New York. 


18 


“ Apples of Guld.” Volume I. 10 
ALEXANDER MOORE. 
Carl Both, ‘Small Pox and Vaccination.’, 
topher P Cn rs ‘The Rineta Bomon.. , 5 00 
8 er Pearre Cranch, “ ihe 
Shiver’ Wendell Holmes, | ‘he Poet at the Breakfast Table.” 32 8 
aeons Stone, A.M., *‘ Domesticated Tro z 
AMERICAN SUNDAY RCHOOL Untoy, Philadelphia. 
Lucy Ellen Guerarey, Pe the eee 
A.8 RNES & Co., 8s 
J. Madison Watson, % Forres no Cintas Tsyollsr. od 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Philade!phia. 18 
George Lee, “The Montile of Klijah. 
ay as & SON, New York. 258 
Edward Kemp, nnHtow to Lay out a Garden.” 


¥. ; ty & —. 7, ¥ ork. 
John Tyndall; R.S., “ The Forms 0: ater.’ 
anton have also received current numbers of the following pubil- 


y Blackwood's Maqa- 
anon eteede s Bclrette neomporary, Aldine— ‘a mood’ Mar 


The eine Fr Englander—The Jeurnas of Sctence—Now Haven. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
—— 

—_—_ 

ANOTHER \UCT/ON SALE OF DOUBLE 
pernAD ~EWING-MACH(NES.—Tae Wileox & 
Gibbs Sew ng-Machi-e ‘ompany contin te to 
receiv Jarge num ers of doubi - thread s3w- 
arg machi es, including Si: g:r’s, Howe, 
Wie 
Bi 








ee) & Wi'son’s, and other ieadivg kinds 
pait pa}m nifor heir mors popular aa- 
chin:, and bave found it n cessary to bod 
ther auctiOa ‘ale. Thisis their thirisale 
this y: ar in New York, and siwilar sal-s ace 
being h ic by th» company in other ciu+s 
Purchas-rs of fami y sewin :-machines should 
gtudy thi. f-c . and s:nd tor the Wilcox 
& Gibbs pamph eis, in woich the caus;3 of 
this wiae- p:e«d pr ference for tne Wilcox 
& Gibbs Sewing- “aehixse are clearly explai>- 
. be sale reterrea to was held on t1¢ 3vth 
of October, st 722 roadway, New York, »nd 
on t"at cccasiun tvers wore ©is90 ed of up- 
werds Oo: seven hundred discarded double- 
thread mac ines in gd order, many n-arly 
mew New York officeso the Conyany, 653 
Bhoadway, cviner of Bond strsct, New cork. 


TRE PFOPLE’s FRIEND.- It 1s susceptidls of 
easy proof hat tue sv v71g Machise has be n 
& greater bi: ssing t» t1e masses vf American 
peopic tha: asy iavention -f tee 0b eseat 
eentury. Nothiag e'se uasson9® so muci to 
gave the flives aad health of tae wiv s and 
mothers. 1h pa «nt. ovecworked women of 
th: land who.asa class, mos; needsd reli»! 
fiom the burthens of everyday life. Every 
father aud husband fails iu his duty if he 
reglects to evndow hi: hom? with -uch a_tri- 
umph of science asthe Wilson Uader-Feed 
Sewing Machi:e. [tis the cheanes, and dest 
sew ne-machine ever offerei. Sale room ac 
207 Broadway, New Y-ra, and-in all othec 
cities in tle United Sates The company 
Want agents incoun:ry towns. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRAOTS.—The su- 
periority 7 these extracts consists in their perfect 

rity great strength. They are warranted 

tr m@ the poison:us oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavore cow in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
red from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively «mall quantity only need be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turer: of “ Burnett’s 3tandard aon “g 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. r sale by 
all Grocers and Druggista. 

for persons say, “ ‘Ve have tri7d sauce— 
Wwe don't snow whose fas if they wer: all 
alixe,«r all mezi Orious] at a restaurant, or 
ata certain hotel +nd we didn't like it.’ 
Very likely not, There are a great ma ‘y res- 
tauran's aot hotels a> which anything is 
bouvh' snd used tha’ is cailei t«ble siuce 
and where some thatis g¢ od is mixed with 
much tba‘ is poor. Bu: if thes3 peopie g» to 
an catiny hou-e at which no cneap or com- 
mon s-uces are wed, andi. quire for ths Hal- 
ford Leicestershire table Sauce, they wi:l 
buy the same article tur their homes. 

Facts FOR THE LADIES.— Mrs’ J.C. Thomas, 

i cmirgton, J1l.. has used nor Wheelor & 

jison’s Lock-Stich Machine constantly since 
April, 1560 making toe heaviest and thick. st 
coals, suc as b aver ‘loth. Seethe -ew im- 
provi mcnts ard Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


Tur TAMMANY RING can possibly remove 
the stains upon their cnaract-rs by « liberal 
use of Morgan’s Sapolio [s effectually 
«cleanses pain’, floors, oil cloths, wind »ws, 
knives. For housekeeping it has no equal. 


f A Youtrn’s PusticatTion.—For nearly half 
@ century the Jourh’s Companion of Boston, 
has been published. It was started in 1327, 
meds to cay one. ct the Drightegs S20 moe 
eporous Papers Waca Wau. we are aCgUaise- 


Wartrp.—A reliable and intelligent man of 
good address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 
Grative business & ducing from $1,500 to 

000 o= year. Address J. B. ForD & Co., 
a ork; Boston; Chicago; or San Fran- 
Oo. 


Baker's Pat, BousTEh SPR.NG BED Bor- 
0s.—I'ar superior to all others, Send for 
@ireu :ar—830 Seventh Avenue. 


Anyicn.—Send for free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


—_— 











pu GANT BON NETS made to order 

coe sent to any part of the t 

‘P12, $id, $18. Send for iull particulars nd refer’ 
rs. M.H NS 


ences. M VE) 
Box 4314. N. Y. City. 


ALU and WINTER SAMPLES NOW 
READY.—Mrsa, C. C. THOMSON cntiaues 
a — oe = ususi ae. = : 7 sircu- 
q “6. samples are wanted, 1 
3c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., NY.” 











HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
T CHINE, #10. Sent by express to any address, 
Bute wig SEWING MACHINE ANY 

y YE OOM 
No. 26 West Broadway, New Yous . F 


es 





ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 Nassau Stren. 


American or Foreign Publica:io: mail, 
Bost-paid, at Getalene prices. pon Se 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 


RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 
1B xols., now ready, embrace some of the best &. 8. 
ks ever offered to the American public. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishérs, Boston. 
DAY & CO.. Dover, N. H, Catalogues free. 


“* Sift the Books.” Dopp & MeBaD have every 
8.8. Book read, and written synopsis of its con- 
tents on file. They also claim UNEQUALED FA- 
CITI 8 for supplying Libraries with THE Best 
Books, Their Catalogue, with many New Books 
of their own publication, sent on application. 
_DeOpD & MEAD, 762 Broadway. New York. 
GTECHERT & WOLFF, 

No. 2 Bond St., New York, 
German Booksellers and Importers, 
THEOLOGY A SPECIALTY, 

















CIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUOTION 


E GLOBE MICROSOOPE 1s an optical wonder. 
Magnifies 16,00 times. Revea!sthe countless thou- 
sands uf the hiaden wondersand beauties of God's 
minute creation. It should be in every school and 
family circle, ano every lover of nature, bo 
nists, entomulogists, physicians and scizatific men 
sh:-uld have it; and as a gift to a friend or child it 
is unsurpassed, for it never loses ttsinterest. Seud 
for our twelve-page illustrated, descriptive and 
testimonial circular. Agents wantei. holesale 
terms libersl sample sent, prepaid, for $2.75. 
Beautiful mounted microscopic objects, assorted, 
at 1.50 per dozen, pre id Address the Proprie- 
tor. GEORGE M. G, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ODD & MEAD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 

















By the author of “ Occupations efa Retired 
Life:’’ 


1. Premiums Paid to Experience. 
By Edward Garrett. 12mo. [2 fllustrations 1.75 


DR. DOLLINGER. 


2. Dollinger’s Fables and Prophecies 
OF THE MIDDLE AGHS. Edited by Prof. 
H.B. Smith, D.D. 12m0..........06 eeapaanasd 


DR. RALEIGH. 


8. The Little Sanctuary, and other 
MEDITATIONS. By Dr. Alexander Ra- 
leigh, of London, author of “ Quiet Rest 
Places.” 12mo_....... poceccnscbscsocceces: SdQRee 

RECENT PUBL’CATIONS. 

Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands. 

100 Tlustrations..........csecceccseesecees cece 
Lyman Abbott's Laicus,. ..........00007 
Pelletan’s Pastor of the Desert.......91.%6 
Prest Porter's Sciences of Nature 

VERSUS SCIENCE OF MAN.......... wove 281.00 


Moffatt's Comparative Histo 0, 
oy = REE AIE EOIN HB A ry : wh 
Van Oosterzee’s Theology Sof the New 

TESTAMENT... ....... iseeabes pened oosscesibieee 
Dr. John Hall’s Papers for Home 

III cc, 5.5, daasscisiccacossesetaress ae 5 
Hesba Stretton’s Bede’s Charity. 

With 12 Illustrations............ a * 

Full Catalogue of D. & M.’s publications mailea 
to any address on application. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


No. 762 Eroadway, New York. 


“SPRING TIME” 
AND 


“LITTLE TOW-HEAD.” 


Any one who will send the subscription price, 
($3.00) and 12 cents for postage and mailing will se- 
cure for a year THE ADVANCE—Oone of the best Re- 
ligious Newspapers iz the country—and two beau- 
tiful pictures, 


“Spnring Time” & ‘Little Tow-Head.”. 

These pictures are re-productions of the nest 
line engravings by the rew process of photo-lithe. 
graphy and are very attractive. We have slready 
sent out large numbers of them, and tas are ré- 
ceived not only with general satisfaction, but with 
high praise from nearly all. 

As we have almost ten thousand copies on hand 
there will be 

NO DELAY IN DELIVERY. 

On receipt of $2.75 extra, $1.37} cents each, we 
will send them neatly framed in passe-partout. 
When framed they will be packed in a woeden 
box prepared expressly for the purpose and sent 
by express. 

We give the pictures to all subscribers secured 
by canvassers and pay large commissions besides. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Bend for eonfidential circular. 
Address THE ADVANCE, 
No. 8 South Green 8t., Chicago. 


-) US* PUBLISHED. 
‘THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD 8. RAND. J2. 


“It furnishes minute instruction for window 
gardening; gives the history, mode of culture, 
etc., of the cyclamen, smilax, camelia, azaleas, 
heath, geranium, heliotrope, ferns in the parlor, 
and a host of other plants which belong to this 
devartment of floriculture; and in the closing 








chapter tells all about hanging baskcts, and the 


plants that should be grown in them, ete., eto” 
lvolume. Dlustrated. Price $1. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publisners, 
SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 

FRIEND, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.50. Interleaved 

with blank ‘ page, 25. The most popular and most 

reliable C OOK and guide for the various 

duties of the household published The acknowil- 
ed standsrd over ere 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. 


4 a UTR WORLD Devoted 

exclusive’ uu . Splendidly illustrated. 

Monthly. $1.00a year “Jona 10 conte for as eci- 

WaionT's Niw 1 TeeRATEe SS 
UL! 

‘in parts), mailed prepaid for 50 cents. cae! - 


oO CHA BSS TO EMPOYERS.—Oom- 
ent and ex; Teac’ 
in all departments. ‘provided for Pea —. 
neries and 
MUrICAL BUREAU 


Boston, Mass. , 











cl p 
Manager Musio “Heal ’ 





MUSIO, de. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Wevscs 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 
Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio)........ $4 50 
) » 4 Books each........ 3 
Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas..... 280 8700 
™ a Miscellane- 
OuS Pieces..........005 oe G 18 
Chopin’s Valees ............ aie 








12 

Polonaises. 1 50 

pod Notturnos. 13 

se Mazurkas. 150 

be: Baliaces... ee 

bd Preludes..... haent yhthabsosanbelh Pat) 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (8 


Boeks) folio, splendidly bound..... 400 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 






Mi senskhe.-« scaateaivaderdscncnans 250 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 50 
Mendelssohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
Bits. ccenuimanennntencedeceqeaeszetans 25 3850 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatas 250 
“ Dances, complete. 
as @ ° 1 50 
Mozart’s Sonatas +150 350 
Weber’s Complete Piano-forte Works. 175 3800 
umann’s Album, containing forty- 
SERPS TADORE. -ccccsecccovsedecccensecse 1 200 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine Kasy 
PiOCOB.......+eeee0e ghetbaesivdscensnes 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set 
by J. W. ELLIoTT, with 65 beautiful IMustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
$150. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50, 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
@@" Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
JOHN L. PETERS, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


ONTINUED BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
or 





DITSON & CO.’8 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage,” con- 
tains among its Gems, [which fill 25u large music 
pages,} 

German Hearts, Aquarellen, 1001 Nights, 
Manhatten, Mor enblatter, Artist 
Life, Love and Pleasure, Bur- 
gersinn, Blue Danube, Mar- 
riage Bells, Benbons, 

Wine, Women, 
aud Song, 
and many other popular Waltzes. 

PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATS' 
and other Polkas, with a goodly numbor of * _.- 
rate Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, &c. FP , +“8t- 


oa o rice, in 
a ee ON Orgad, tee 


THE GRHAT NEW CP” cH MUSIC BOOK, 


THE STANDARD! 


still “wave ._,, ° 
> .#,”’ and is on the point of being intro- 
connn, a multitude ot SINGING SCHOOLS now to 
Be, ence. The authors are L. 0. EMARSON of 
- »ton and H. R. PALMER of Chicago, neither 
of whom will be satisfied with less than 
TWICE THE ORDINARY CIRCULATION 
ot Church Music Books. Do not fail to send $.26, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies sit 
be sent. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
OLIVER DITSON & O0O., Boston. 


OHAS. H. DITSON & OO, New York, 


es “GOLDEN RULE,” 


By 8. W. STRAUB, 
Is the latest and the best 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOR! 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 
TO BW READY NOV BMBSR FIRST, 1872. 


With Contributions from many of the best Au- 
thors of Sunday-School Music in America, among 
which are the following, familiar to every Sab- 
bath-School Scholar: Root, Bliss, Palmer, Rug- 
gles, Butterfiela, Ogden, Bnider, Lyon, Martin 
end a host of others. 


ESPECIAL CHARACTHRISTIO OF 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


The Music is NEW and prepened expressly for it. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over 
again gongs which they have alraady sung from 
other books. 


Every Sunday-School will be pleased with 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


IT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION WHEREVER USED. 

Will be issued 11 splenaid style, printed on fine 
white paper, and strungly bound, 

PRICE, bound in boards, 35 cents; -60 per 
dozen ; $30 per hundred. A single copy, in paper 
cover, tor examination, will be mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


CINCINNATI, O, 





a] 





*AERTS’ INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 

5lst Street (between Fifth and Sixth Avye- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. Bagitee 
french and German Buarding and Day School f 
Young Ladies, with 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
for Chilaren. fall Term qoumenes Sept 18th: 
) 


Application may be made Principal, Miss 
MARY A. is. PHILLIPS. personally, or by letter, 
as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
oarding Seminary for both 


llege pre- 
paste and Commercial Courses. ree courses 
or Ludies. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term, Aug. 
%. Stucents admitted any time. $60 for thirteen 
weeks. Address JOSHPH CO. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Bdaward, N. Y. 


gee. P's Gumus pane H, 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIS AND 
CHILDREN, 71, 7 and 75 Hast Gist Street, New 








York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, dep- 
vember 2th. 187%. For full information send for 
catalogue. 

Address as above, at 75 Bast 6lst Street. ° 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Maas., fits Boys and Men for Com. 
mon and Scientific Pur suits. Its superior meriw 
stated in Circular. C, B. METCALF, sup’t. 


(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


Hho BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
Y 
Eun 








RIVERVIEW AC . 
oughkeepste, N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
P 1 paemaamemsices A thorough-going school 














In replenishing your S. 8S. Library ask your 
Bookseller for Dopp & MEApD’s New Books, 
Nearly sixty volumes of a superior character is- 
sued this year. Catalogues sent on application 
by Dopp & Mxsb, Publishers, 762 Broadway, 
New York. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


UNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICA” 
ROYAL Mall SrEAMSHI[PS a 


Between N. - ronans ON ca calling 





FROM NEW”. 


. YORE. FROM NEW YORK. 
JAvs Wed., Oct.30 | ALGERIA....Sat., Nov. 3 
aa” xtensooes d.. Nov.6| PARTHTA....Bat. Nov. 9 
aLABRIA Wed., Nov.i3 | OLYMPUS ...Sat. Nov.6 


RUSSIA ..... Wed.Nov.20 | ABYSSINIA...88t., Nov.28 
CUBA ed.Nov.27 | BATAVIA....S8at.,Nov.@ 


And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabin, $80, $100, and $130, Gold. according to ad. 
commodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Return Tickets on favorable terns, 

POTMRO.... 4... es. 2s oer. e ee. 4s 0800, OurrOnCy, 

Fteersge Tickets from Live: Tae queens 
town, andall parts of Hurope at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of Liding given for Belfast, Gias- 
gow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Con~ 
tinent, and for Mediterr:nean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Oom- 
pany’s Office, 4 alg Green. For steerage Page 
sage, at ill Broadway, Triaity Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCK LYN, Agent. 


_ DIRECT LINE TO FRANOE, 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA. 
NY’S MALL STHWAM-SHIPS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRH, CALLING AT BR#ST, 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 

the Continert will sail from Pier No. 80 North 

River. as fc liows: 

WASHINGIYON...... Boussan...Gaturday, Nov. 4 

EM. 





8T. LAURENT. _..L . Baturday, Nov. 
DBE PARIS. .SUKMONT.. Saturday. Nov. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wiae) TO 
REST OR VRE, . 
First Cabin.......... $125 | Second Cabin........ .876 
To Paris, 5 and ¢3 adaitional. 
Pxcurs'™ ticke's at reduced rates. 

These steamers uo NOt CAITY tige © passenge’ 
American travelers going to Or 7**""" ng > 7s 
the Continent of Eurc pe,by taking the steamers of 
this line, avoid both transit by lish railway and 
the discomforte ef crossing the Channel, besides 


sav time, trouble and nse. 
= s GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 
No, 58 Broadway. 


EDWARD G. TILESTON & CO. 
N. B. Agents, 17 Sears Building, Boston. 


L ARIS ONS, ROE PAPERS oad 
mat! postpaid. Bend for a Circular and Price bine, 


J. B. TILTON & CO.. BOSTON. 
OTEINWAY OHIOKERING, WEBER 











KNABE, and other first-class PIANOS sold 
on monthly installments at f: prices. Rew 
and el 7-octave Pianos for cash. pers 

By for $155 cas os Orga: 
Sheet Hoste _ . 
. 
Address 
A. POND & OO., 
No. 647 Broadway, New York, 





Of ail the New Church Music Books Published 
this Season, 
[us CORONATION 


I8 THE BEST ADAPTED FOR USE IN YOUR 


CHOIR, SINGING SCHOOL, OR MU- 
SICAL CONVENTION. 


is is the on of hundreds who are well 
qualified to i and who have carefully exam- 


THE CORONATION, 


By Tuxo. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
Assisted by Dr. LOWELL Mason, 


400 pages. Price, 3; per dozen 
SEIS ne copy for examination will be sent, oni 
Bpectmen Pages sont free to any address, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 





4% Broome 8t.,N.Y., 76 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


v a bel: 
A yh terms 
DREW, Land 


PER OENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Compeny will invest 
money on first-class Real Hstate at per cent’ 
interest, net, payable =, in New York, 
and wi guarantee the collection of all 1 

through its Ageney. Ail eB me by the bor- 
rower. New York and New and refere’ 

and full culars sent on application. Bam 
Merrill (late Governor of Iowa), President, 


dress JAMES B. HEARTWELL, Sec’y, 
on - Drawer 167, Des Moines, Is 


ANDS IN IOWA. : 


Upon application to the undersigned, there will 

be sent by mail to any, address. post-paid, a new 

KAILROAD MAP OF FOWA. corgected to 

and a descriptive pompaies. cours ¢ Sectio 

Map of that part of the State in which is si 

the Land nt of the Chi 

Pacific R. Co,. gud giving 

formation as to the lvucation, q 
as ft 

6 line 0} 
The lands are 


an 
Lands now in the market in Iowa, Ny ey? 
are ad an low peiees aaa 


T's P. te  Oou Deve 





’r, 
enport, Iowa. on 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. VL, No. 20, 




















New York, Nov, 6, 1872, 








TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price,$3 per annum.including the Paér of Oil Chro- 
mos, “Wide Awake” and * Fast ry Canada subscribers must 
spend twenty cents in addition to pay the American postage. Money 
should be sent by drafi or Postal Money Order. Currency sent by 

ailfis at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 

1ON,tO all parts of the ——— only twenty cents a year, or five 
Gents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

e Chromos * Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep” are deliverable 

at ofice. whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 

orderoftime. When the picates are to be forwarded by mail, 10 

sents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
Rished.r or framing, (tne form most satisfactory and generall 

preferred) 26 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be remitted. 

Fiymeuth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamoeie form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT (33) will be sent to 
@ne address fer $5 (including the $10 chromos ** Wide Awake” and 
™ Fast Asleep.”’) 


‘We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are wit 
to aoe Uiberal ensation. Send tothe publishers for TERMS, &. 
FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place: Boston, 11 Bromfield S8t.: 
Ohicago, 75 West Washington St 











Norioz.—No canvasser tor the CHRISTIAN ONION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simil ture of the Publishers, sasrantect one yoar’s 

— of 
v ‘ 


e 
fervice o the pa » and the free f the 
Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 





Chromos 
of Subsaription to be presented only after the pach nay ay 
y r 
of the umber er, ad with r 
te of expiration of the 


ada eanvassers, Only, are authorized to collect on deliv- 
of Publishers’ Certificate at the time of subscription. 
. B.— Ait the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Berrcurr, Editor. 








We call the attention of contributors to the fact 
that, by the Post Office Regulations, manuscript 
intended for the newspaper press is liable to fw 
letter postage. When such manuscript is mailed 
with insufficient stamps, it is forwarded, but twice 
the deficit is collected from the receiving party. 
Contributors will please observe this, both in for- 
warding articles and in inclosing stamps for their 
return, 





— 


This week we are glad to introduce to our 
readers by pame, on page 331, a contributor who 
has before appeared in our columns anonymously; 
Mr. Marsh, managing editor of the Advancs, to 
whose services that journal is indebted for much 
of its excellent quality. His article is an expres- 
sion of sentiments with which we have the heart- 
iest sympathy. 

In speaking of Mr. Froude recently, we said 
that we should at another time refer more par- 
ticu’arly to the purpose and substance of the 
lectures which he is delivering here. In lieu of 
further editorial comment at this time, we give, 
on page 382, a very clear summary of the pro- 
positions which Mr. Froude is eloquently sup- 
porting. 





By the time this paper reaches our readers, 
somebody will be known to be the next President. 
Going to press on Monday, ours is a hard case. 
We are under great temptation to publish a tre- 
mendous ‘‘leader,” on the assumption of Grant’s 
triumphant election. We have it all on our 
tongue’s end. No triumphing over fallen foes, 
but a genuine and great satisfaction at the re- 
sult; calm rejoicing over the danger averted; 
tribute to the steady common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, which has again saved them; re- 
spect for honest adversaries; stirring up the 
pure minds of the faithful to use their victory 
to good purpose,—in short, an article jubilant, 
moderate, brilliant, judicial, edifying, and soul- 
stirring ! 


The friends of Professor Stowe will be happy to 
learn that the illness by which he was recently 
attacked was not paralysis, but a congestive chill, 
the sequence of a malarial fever which he con- 
tracted by remaining tos long in a Southern cli- 
mate, last summer, and exposing himself by labor 
while there. On the next day after the attack, 
Professor Stowe was able to ride two miles to the 
Sanitarium of Dr. Rhodes, near Amherst, where 
he has since been steadily gaining. He hopes 
soon to be entirely restored. 











Upon the violent heat and fury of the canvass 
falls an event that for a moment at least checks 
even political bitterness. Mrs. Horace Greeley, 


after long suffering as an invalid, has passed away 
from earth. So deep a loss bespeaks for the be- 
reaved husband a tenderness of consideration 
which neither his great ability, nor his many ad- 
mirable traits of character, nor his distinguished 
career of usefulness, has procured for him, There 
ig no true man but will speak gently of one on 








whom £0 severe an affliction has just fallen. For 
our part, we need not this motive to speak kindly 
of Mr. Greeley. Condemning, as we have felt 
obliged to do, his recent course, we could not but re- 
gard him as committing a very grave politicalerror. 
But the error cannot rightly be held to blot out 
such an honorable past. No judicious friend of 
Mr. Greeley’s would ever have claimed that infal- 
libility was his special attribute. But he was a 
foremost champion in the conflict which prepared 
the way for freedom ; he hasmade a better record 
than any other American as a great journalist ; 
and he has been an eminent example of personal 
qualities which the young men of America most 
need to cultivate. This we say, bating not a jot 
of our previous utterances as to his disqualifica- 
tion for the Presicency. Of Mr. Greeley as Pres- 
idext, we should expect to think very poorly ; for 
Mr. Greeley as an editor and as a man, we have a 
great deal of cordial respect. 








THE INNER KINGDOM. 


HE child who studies the Gospels for the first 
time wonders greatly that the Jews so per- 
sistently expected Christ to set up a visible earthly 
kingdom. We areinno danger of that mistake. 
But we are very apt to fall into just as great a 
one, by putting Christ’s kingdom into the distant 
future. We think of it as the heaven to which 
we hope to go when this life and its troubles ara 
ended. But Christ said, ‘“‘ The kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

This seems like a hard saying. For, we feel that 
our present estate is a very unroyal one. We are 
wont to find our comfort in the thought that we 
shall one day escape from it into a better. This 
world, we tell ourselves is a place of trial and dis- 
cipline ; it is full of hardship and sorrow; the 
promise which we have as Christians is that when 
it is over we shall be taken to an infinitely better 
place, into the heavenly city. To be told that 
the kingdcm of God is here and now, that we 
have it within us, sounds almost like a mockery. 

So, too, we have in Christ’s last praysr with his 
followers a petition that strangely crosses our 
accustomed thought. “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 

How is it that in this world, and with'n our- 
seives, we are to have the Kingdom of God? 

The ningdom of God—not our kingdom, but 
his. There iies the secret. What we are called to 
is not, in the firs¢ place, the having our own way, 
the free exercise of owr own will, the gratification 
of desire. We are callea, not to kingship, but to 
subjection. And in that stidjection lies blessed- 
ness. 

For, what is it to have God reign as king in our 
hearts? Itis to bein tune, all through; itis to 
be free from hate, from low desire, from all bitter 
and disturbing passion; to have our wills in ac- 
cord with the Will that rules the universe ; to be- 
lieve that all that seems evil is but disguised good ; 
to live for love; to have our hearts filled aud in- 
spired by that Spirit which is shaping creation 
into perfect harmony. 

Is this a vague and fanciful good, an enthusiast’s 
dream, something wholly aside from life’s practical 
realities? There is nothing which is half so real, 
half so powerful. Is goodness unreal? Is love a 
dream? Are honesty, courage, truth, faith, kind- 
ness, sweetness cf disposition, things shadowy and 
fanciful? They are the things that make the world 
fit to live in. 

It is possession of these qualities in full measure 
that constitutes the Kingdom of God in the soul. 
And it is these that make life blessed. 

But, they do not exclude pain. Love carries 
with it the possibility of profound sorrow. 
The best of men, the most Christ-like men, are 
not always or often the freest from trouble. 

And in that lies part of the sacredness of 
the Christian estate. Freedom from sorrow is not 
the mark of perfection. The revelation of God in 
Christ is a revelation of love working through sor- 
row. Our God is disclosed to us, not in brightness 
ineffable, not in the fullness of supreme and self- 
sufficing bliss. He comes to us as a sufferer for 
love’s sake. He bears the sins of the world, He 
dies that we may live. And he makes us partak- 
ers with him. He calls us to watch with him in 
Gethsemane, to be crucified with him on Calvary. 
Through the gate of sorrow and the grave, we pass 
with him mto life eterral. And the crown of suf- 
fering, as it was given to the great head of the 
race, so it has glorified the highest of allages. By 
it, Socrates passes in our minds from the philoso- 
pher to the saint. By it, our Lincoln was conse- 
erated. By it, the noble army of martyrs stand 
transcendent, glorious; yea, and the unnamed 








martyrs of the household, who for duty’s and for 
love’s sake have died not once but daily ; they all 
stand kings and priests unto God forever, 

But, while this inner kingdom accepts sorrow ag 
a part of its estate,yet in it lies wonderful and va- 
rious joy. Of all mankind, the servant of God is 
the freest. The liberty of thesonsof God! There 
is no other like it, The selfish will strikes unceag. 
ingly against hard walls, it beats and bruises and 
wearies itgelf ; itis eternally disappointed ; its very 
successes turn to ashes on its lips, But the wil] 
that is attuned to God’s soars free as th» bird in 
heaven, and sings as it soars. Love cannot be 
defeated. It may have to wait, but the power of 
omnipotence is on its side, and the victory is sure, 
And all the joys of life have a purity, a sweetness, 
a sufficing satisfaction, to the pure and loving 
heart, that they have to no other, 

This world is God's, and the man who is God's 
finds himself everywhere in his Father’s house. 
All the beauty of Nature is his Father's face. The 
glory of the sunset, the calm of the dawn, the 
changing splendors of the year, the landscape 
melting into blue distance, the whole infinite and 
unspeakable loveliness of the earth, are the out- 
shining of the Divine beauty. 

All that is noble in mankind, every brave 
deed, every true life, belongs to God. The man 
who is His is in close brotherhood with it all ; it is 
part of the work in which-he is engaged ; it is his 
to rejoice in. The evil that,is in the world is to 
him something to be overcome ; something to be 
borne with, sorrowed for, couquered at last by 
love. To him despair isa thing unknown, He is 
on God’s-side, and to God there is no defeat, 

In his kingdom abides the King. There is an 
inner companionship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is a presence in our need of One whose love 
passes human love. There is a fulfillment of the 
promise, ‘‘If any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” 

We are going to the bosom of our Friend. His 
hand clasps ours, and draws us to him. A little 
while, and we shall see him face to face. 

“All things are yours! Whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, cr things to come—all are yours; 
and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s.” 





THE PARADOX OF LIFE, 


~ JTFE, so far as we understand it, presents a 

_4 perpetual and insoluble contradiction. Our 
inmcst consciousness is that of individual exist- 
ence and volition ; yet experience teaches us that 
we are subject to the same forces as pervade in- 
animate nature, and that we form part of the me- 
chanism of the universe. These two notions, of 
self and other, or the Ego and the Non-Ega, con- 
stitute not only the fundamental antithesis of 
thought, but a double truth, the exclusive aczept- 
ance of either part of which gives rise to false phi- 
logsophy. Thus one school of thinkers, starting 
from the subjective side, resolves the universe into 
successive states of our owa consciousness, while 
another school, starting from an arbitrary accept- 
ance of outward phenomena, resolves conscious- 
ness itself into a physical function of matter. 
Man and Circumstance are thus alternately ex- 
alted. 

This antithesis has a thousand names; and the 
introduction of the conception of Deity neither 


simplifies nor complicates it.. The superior power 


is sometimes conceived as identical with Will, 
sometimes as a name for changeless Fate, and is 
thus used to reinforce one or the other side of the 
eternal antagonism. The early poets and philoso- 
phers perceived this as clearly as any modern 
thinkers. Their Necessity, against which the gods 
wight strive in vain, their inexorable Fates, their 
unalterable Order, are all forms of the conception 
which theclogians have formulated as the un- 
changeablencss of God, and inductive philosophers 
as Natural Law, or the Conservation of Matter and 
Force. The insoluble opposition of Will and Fate 
is the soul of Greek tragedy, and the point of de- 
parture for the schools of Greek philosophy, each 
of which has its own standpcint, speculative oT 
ethical, from which it contemplates the central 
truth. 

The difficulty (or impossibility) of expressing OF 
conceiving both sides of the truth at once lies in 
the nature of mind and thought, and is no more 
peculiar to Christian philosophy than to any other. 
The contradiction in terms between man’s free 
agency and God’s sovereignty, for instance, has 
given occasion for much dialectic subtlety among 
theologians and seoffing among unbelievers ; but 
nothing is more certain than the universality of 
the difficulty. Predestination and prayer present 
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the same_problem ; and the problem remains, 

though man substitutes natural law for predestin- 

ation, and his own desires for prayer. We do not 

claim that the whole truth is conceivable under 
any philosophy ; yet it seems to us that a nearer 
pint of it is afforded by Christianity than by any 
other form of thought, since in Christianity wo 
have the view of a Being to whom all is plain, and 
jn whom Will and Fate are reconciled, because 
they are one. 

A late revival of this paradox is found in the 
recent discussions of the relation between prayer 
and science. It is said that there may be a God, 
but that, if so, his will is expressed through the 
undeviating sequences of nature, aid that our 
wills either have no relation to it, or cannot, 
through it, affect physical results, It is true that 
the present representatives of this objection limit 
it vaguely to the physical realm ; but the boun- 
daries of this realm are being rapidly pushed into 
the region we have been accustomed to term spir- 
itual and the unreserved surrender of what iz now 
claimed by the Positive philosophy may become a 
surrender of the whole. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss this 
special phase of the ancient paradox. We wish 
merely to point out that it is but a phase, and 
that no restatement of the question alters its 
essential nature. If there is a truth of spirit; if 
there is spirit in man; if the power of spirit (or 
Wil!) in him has existence and potency,—then the 
denial of God and his power only gives us instead 
a world full of gods, and throws us back into the 
ages of race-childhood, to climb slowly the old 
path, through dim mythologies, up to the one 
God. If we, through our limited knowledge and 
fore-knowledge, can bring to pass events which 
we desire, controlling while we obey the forces of 
nature, we cannot conceive a God unable to do 
as uch, nor escape from the belief that God can 
do all things. Nor is the spirit of prayer, in its 
lower form of petition (accompanied by the spirit 
of resignation to the Divine Will) different philoso- 
phicaly from that of one who, not accustomed to 
pray, wishes or wills a certain result, with due 
knowledge tkat ‘what is to be will be.” There 
is no antithesis.to prayer except fatalism, the 
most barren, hopeless—and logical, of human 
errors. 

The Germars have a proverb: 
the stag go into the wood? Only half-way, be- 
cause then he begins to go out again.” This is a 
homely illustration of the investigation by the 
human intellect of the problem of life. Beyond 
a certain point we cannot penetrate the truth; 
then we begin to go out on the other side, and to 
leave the truth behind us. 

What then shall we do? Professor Huxley, in 
his famous essay on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Life,” 
recognizing fully the eternal dualism of which we 
have spoken, claims that ‘“‘if we find that the as- 
certainment of the order of nature is facilitated by 
using one terminology, or one set of symbols, ra- 
ther than another, it is our clear duty to use the 
former; and no harm can accrue, so long as we 
bear in mind that we are dealing merely with 
terms and symbols. In itself it is of little moment. 
- - +» Butwith a view to the progress of science, 
the materialistic terminology is in every way to be 
-preferred.” 

Admitting the force of this reasoning, we say 
that there are not two universes, one of spirit and 
one of matter; that the progress of science itself 
may be hindered by materialistic symbols, and by 
the errors which they tend to promote ; and that if 
the student of physical nature is for the time being 
a materialist, he has need to keep himself con- 
stantly aware that he treads the verge of the abysm- 
al philosophy of necessity and despair. We may 
at least demand that he shall not charge upon 
believers in spirit that they are on the wrong 
road, because they have entered the wood from 
the other side. 

In the essay already quoted, Prof. Huxley states 
two beliefs, which he ranks among “highest truths:” 
‘the first, that the order of nature is ascertainable 
by our faculties to an extent which is practically 
unlimited; the second, that our volition counts 
for something as a condition of the course of 
events.” We need scarcely pause to show that in 
these sentences lies again the eternal paradox. Bat 
it may be well to point out that the volition of 
"man, here recognized as ‘‘counting for something,” 
chas so far proved as truly beyond analysis and 
‘quantitative measurement as the Will of God. 
We cannot weigh it or prove it; yet we know 

‘it. —The members of what Prof. Huxley calls the 
-extra-Christian world are forced to acknowledge 
‘it, as wellas Christians, who believe that it is “God 
who worketh in them to will and te do,” and that 
~all power is out of his infinite power. What Chris- 


**Tiow far can 





tians cannot understand about it, is equally in- 
comprehensible to the students of physical science. 
The problem is not simplified by leaving God out 
of it. * 6 








HALF-TIME SCHOOLING. 


HERE are three aspects of the public school 
question which are pressing more and more 
upon public attention. The first and most tan- 
gible is the rapidly increasing cost of the common 
schools ; the second is the increasing number of 
factory children and others whom the schools fail 
to reach; the third is the growing impression, 
net wholly unfounded, that the influeace of the 
schoois, is Somehow instrumental in drawing our 
American-born youth away from productive em- 
ploy ments. . 

Aside from the apparent increase of cost due to 
a depreciated currency, there are many causes at 
work to make the schools really more expensive. 
TLe wages of teachers are higher than they used 
to be, and they are likely to go on increasing as 
the standard of qualification is raised. A wiser 
appreciation of the nature of the teacher’s work 
and the limit of his powers calls for a proportion- 
ately greater number of teachers. Our multiply- 
ing population makes thousands of new schools 
necessary ; and the diffusion of popular intelli- 
gence and taste gives rise to a general desire that 
the schools shall be better housed and better fur- 
nished with books and apparatus than was for- 
merly thought necessary. It becomes more and 
more urgent, therefore, that the strictest economy 
be exercised in the management of the sshools. 

The multiplication of factories and other ‘‘ con- 
sumers” of juvenile labor, and the attendant 
increase of illiteracy, is an evil which people have 
hardly yet begun to appreciate. The increase of 
such manufactories seems unavoidable, indsed 
desirableinmany respects, and it muy become in all 
respecte, provided the children are not too early 
or too continuously condemned to labor. But 
the nation cannot afford to have them deprived 
of the intellectual and moral training to be gained 
at school. 

The tendency of the schools to withdraw our 
American youth from industrial pursuits is a 
matter of commen cbservation. A well-to-do 
parent is thought to do his son a wrong if he fails 
to give him as fair an opportunity for schooling 
as the common schools afford. The schools allow 
no divided allegiance. If the boy goes to school 
he must go steadily,'and give it the heart of the 
working day. This debars him from learning a 
trade or other industrial profession until he shall 
bave arrived at.an age when he is too old to 
begin, when he feels above such things, or whén 
the need of earning a living forbids his giving 
to unremunerative labor the time requisite for 
beecming a skilled workman. 

All these difficulties must be met and disposed 
of before the public school system can be said to 
be doing all.of its legitimate work. As one means 
toward the attainment of this desired end, half- 
time schools, as they are ealled,—that is, schools 
which so arrange their work that the pupils are 
free to pursue other objects during part of each 
day,—seem to be the most promising that has 
been proposed. The economy of the half-time 
system is apparent, since it doubles the working 
capacity of the schools with no addition to their 
cost. It largely increases their efficiency by bring- 
ing under regular tuition multitudes of children 
who can spare part of each day for schooling, but 
not the whole, and are, therefore, under the full- 
time system shut out from school altogether. To 
these unfortunate victims of early poverty the 
school of letters is a thing to be desired, but the 
schcol of labor is an absolute necessity. They 
must earn their living at the earliest possible 
pericd, or steal it—a course which too many of 
them ultimately adopt, in spite of its obvious dis- 
advantages. 

Considering. the requirements of their future 
lives, we are not prepared to,urge, as many do, 
the entire withdrawal of these lower class pupils 
from labor to devote their whole time to schooling 
such as the common school affords. Eight or ten 
years of physical] idleness is not the best prepara- 
tion, we imagine, for subsequent enjoyment of 
manual labor. Besides, it appears to be estab- 
lished that the literary progress of such children 
is far more rapid and substantial when a part of 
each day. is given to some mechanical or other 
legitimate: hread-winning pursuit. This is no 
theoretical opinion, Both in this country and in 
Europe, half-time schools fot working children 
have been tried with results that are uniformly 
encouraging. So far from interfering, the two 
sorts of culture, industrial and literary, assist 
each other. The half-time scholars prove, as a 





rule, apter pupils than their full-time class-mates, 
ané at the same time more skillful workers than 
their unschooled work-fellows, for proof of which 
we refer to Mr. Richardson’s article in last weeks 
number of this paper. 

What has proved so beneficial to the working 
children of the poor might, perhaps, not be disad- 
vantageous for the children of the more fortunate 
classes: this with no reference whatever to the 
ill effects of protracted confinement, and the other 
evils attending long school hours, which we have 
had our say about before. Even though the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do might not wish to master 
indvestrial pursuits, there are subjects of educa- 
tion,—instrumental music, physical ¢uiture, the 
languages, and so on,—without the scope of the 
public schools, which might profitably employ 
the time now wasted in school. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T was Arminianism, we think, upon which an 
old Calvinisiic divine cnce wade the criticism, that 
‘“*it does not sufficiently mark the differance bstween 
gcod men and bad men.’’ It certainly was a fault 
either of old-fashioned Calvinism or the modern ap- 
plications of it that this difference was too definitely 
marked. For whether or not there be, to the Divine 
Mind,a distinct line of division between the t wo classes, 
that lineis surely undis3ernib'e by mortal eye. Yet tha 
attempt to discriminate between men in this respect— 
almost uriverral in the church of a generation hardly 
past—has given rise to false conclusions too numerous 
and various to be treated here. Our Calvinistio fathers 
were very fond of the spiritual acceptation of the Song 
of Solomon, ‘‘ My love is a garden enclosed ;" and their 
theory made the wall between the church and the 
world as high as beaven and as deep as hell. Thon» 
members of the former were “‘saints,’’ and the latter 
were always addressed conspicuousiy and emphatically 
as “‘ginners,’? upon whom the fall of the tower of 
Siloam was only a question of time, 

We think this terminology is falling into disuse with 
the advancing light of a newera in theology. It is 
coming to be better understood that we are all sinners 
before God; and the church-member has no advantage 
over bis extra-ccclesiastica) neighbor ‘except that he 
hus enrolied bimself in the school of Christ, and, a3 an 
avowed seeker after personal holiness, is ava ling him- 
self of the aid of fraternal sympathy and watch-sare, 
The ten: fits of this change are at least two-fold. Oa 
the cne band, the arrogant self-assertion of the weak 
disciple—injurious at cnce to its subject and to the 
causeit is intended to serve—is discouraged; and, on the 
oiber, the so called “ professor of religion,” wao never 
meant to “profess” anything but a desire and an eff ort 
te become better, is relieved from that hard judgment 
of the werld on his lightest inconsistencies which has 
hereto.ore been provoked by his supposed pretensions. 


—Ata public meeting of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association, held in the hall of the Y. M. O, A., 
th ecther evening, Mr. Moree, who bas been working so 
efficiently, of late, in the establishment in Europe of 
Sunday-schools on the American plan, mentiouel a 
fact which surprised many of his audience, and ad- 
ministered a lesson somewhat needed by us all. He 
said that in some parts of Hungary he foun? his prin- 
cipal encouragement in the Roman Catholic Church, 
because there was so much more spirituality there than 
among the Protestants. The teachers in his schools 
were principally Cathclics—pious men who felt keenly 
the errors of their own church, but certainly could not 
feel impelled to leave it for the frigid infidelity of the 
only Protestantism they knew. A pastor of the Luthe- 
ran Church in one of the cities of Hungary reluctantly 
confessed to Mr. Morse that the conversions to Prot- 
estantism from the Catholic Church in his parish were 
mainly founded on the greater freedom of divorce 
which was granted in the former. It may be well for 
us to remember that Protestantism is not necessarily 
synonymous with pure religion, nor Catholicism with 
priestcraft and superstition. 

—A committee, of which Mr. A. Weber is Chair- 
man, has been appointed by the New York Mendels- 
ohn Union, to obtain a subscription adequate to the 
prcduction of a series of first-cla:s Sacrei Concerts in 
this city. The lovers of oratorio represented in this 
society deplore the neglect of the great works in this 
department of music; a neglect whish places New 
Yerk so far below the large cities of the old world, and 
Boston,in thenew. Opera, Opera Bouffe, Instrumental, 
Vocal—all kinds of secular concerts—are amply pro- 
vided for, while our people are in almost total ignor- 
arce of the great masters of sacred music, and we lack 
the purer moral atmosphere created by their works. 
The Committee propcse to find one hundred persons 
who will subscribe Fifty Dollars each, entitling the 
subscriber to five tickets for five concerts, and admis- 
sion to rehearsals. Our heartiest good wishes go with 
the movement, We should have suppozed, however, 
that a lower eubscription price with a greater number 
of subscribers, though involving longer labor to secure 
them, would be moré likely to succeed. 


—It 7s odd, but if you happen to meet, in any 
pert of the world, what is dignified, or brilliant, or 
beautiful, or in any way lovely, you can always tell in 
a moment whence it comes. The Radical Club of Bos- 
ton had a talk, the other day, from Col. Higginson, just 
returned from England, The Colonel was descaating 
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on the boasted refinement of the English aristoorasy. 


“‘Eut, after all done and said, he had found nothing to 
convince bim of the superi: r grace or culture of a leis- 
ure Class, 28 a whele.” He sought diligently for ths 
repretentative map in manvers, and vhen at last he 
thought he bad found him, and “ selectad one day, in 
the H: use of Lords, an elegant geat eman who seaned 
to bim tbe id: al Peer of the Realm, he wes told :hat he 
‘wae a prosperous merchant, who went long ago from 
Boston!” ‘Tis ever thus; you may never eacouater 
“5 sweet-fac:d man, a proper man as on» shall sesin a 
gummer’s day, almost 'ovely,gentioman-like man,’’—ia 
ghort, what the negro sexton of Boston stylel a * pri- 
me fccie man,” without guessing his exact origin, the 
Gist time jou try. 


—One of our free-thinking exchanges, upon the 
occasion of a young lady’s uniting wih the Convant 
of the Sacred Heart, indulge; io a bitter strsia of re- 
‘mark about the “religiously-deluded ueopsyte who 
fc)sak:s her home sna immures herse}f ia a convent t> 
count her beads tay her prayers, and perform pea- 
ance; and adds, “li isa wretched way to pa's 0a0’s 
life. v bich oug nt to be filled up with deeds of useful- 
nes.” Such a tirade could have bad no ot 1.er 2ource 
put midnight ignorance of the facts of the case. What- 
ever may be said of other orders of nuns, there ars no 
lives more thorougbly “filled with deeds of usefulness” 
than those of theladies of she “Sacred Heart.” They 
are tre 6n orfer of educators; Everybody loves to sce 
a teachtr piven to his vork in a spirit of consecra‘ion. 
These are s ri tly ani abs? ut-ly consecrated—vo ved 
to the work of teaching. Personal'y, they are intelli- 
gent, cheerfu', polite, and every way most exce lent 
‘women, and with admirab‘e skilland levotion do thsy 
discharge their trust, according to their own con} :p- 
tion of ite demands. It ever a company of workers 
deserved of all cla ses respec'ful mention ‘for their 
“work’s sake,’ it is the puns of tue “Sacred Heart.” 


—The College Courant, of New Haven, has for 
geome time aimed to fii a larger place taan that 
of a rere Yale journal; inoludiag in its scop3 naw3 
of all {be colleges, and gereral discussion of the higher 
educatior. Very recently a farther marked change 
has come upon it, in the installation as editor of the 
Rev. E C. Towne. Mr. Towne’s office is evidently no 
ginecure ; we ceew 10 recognize h's vigorous and skill- 
fu) pen in almost every pege of the paper. Itis nead- 
less to say that his writing i: marked by hich ability, — 
ano he appeerrs to exellent advantage in his present 
pcsition. H's very “‘Radical’ religious views sre not 
aliogether kept out of sight; but in his allusionsia the 
«Courent to religious subjects we fiad less poiemic sl 
bitterness than migt:t be expected from a natural coa- 
troversialist—arvd a more catholic reccpnition of the 
gocd iy all churches. We juige that, thus far, whon 
Mr. Towne bas felt like “ pitching iv,’’ he bs relieved 

_dhims: 1f upon some of the ‘secu:ar” brethren. We 

‘would in a fiiend/y way commend to him bis own 
-excellent remarks on the “trenchant” quaiity in jour- 
raalism. 


—The Watchman and Reflector says: ‘‘ We do 
*pot clsim the right to concuct our paper a3 we sae fit, 
‘but feel under ob'igation to conduct it under a sonze 
of fidelity to our common Master.” But suopose you 

“see fil’? to conduct your pap-r “unter a sense of fidel- 
ity to our common Master,” then don’t you ‘c'aim 
“the right to conduct your paper ss you see fit’? What 
is the use of confounding reason for the sake of a 
little pious talk ? 


The Household. 


JUSTICE. 


OMMY, having at the breakfast-table made 
known his intention of “not being gocd, or 
minding the teacher a bit,’’ his parents were hardly 
‘eurprised at noon to hear him announce with a sort of 
‘aggrieved complacency, ** Teacher slapped me.” 

* Did she?” inquired papa. ‘ What did she slap you 
with?’ 

“Oh, a stick ’thout any whiplash,” replied the victim, 
‘com pored'y. 

““ What were you doing,” asked mamma, 

“Talking to 3tevie.”’ 

“Did the whip you just for that?” inquired Grand- 
‘ma, indignantly. 

“‘I talked to him all the time,” replied truthful 
‘Tenry. 

* Dic n’t she tell you to stop?”’ 

“* Yes, she told me to stop all the time.” 

“And ycu didn’t mind!—oh, Tommy!” 

Mamma’s face and voice were bot very sorrowful, 
‘ard Tommy's tender conscience twinged remorsefully, 
but he said nota word. He ate his appie-piein silence 
“(somehow it wasn't as nice as usual that day), and 
‘wert back to school in the afternoon, never coming 
‘in, as he usually did, for his good-bye kiss. 

He had been jaughingly called “the teacher’s boy” 
by the older scholars, he so often went to mest her 
before echool, end almost invariably attended her 
hcme with a gallantry beyond his years; but “he 
“wasn’t the teacher’s boy now,” and “he wouldn’t be 
‘the teacher’s boy any more,” he said to hi nseif, as he 
‘walked slowly along, kicking up the dust with his 
‘little worn toes, and scowling @ercely as she suddenly 
‘appeared around the corner, followed by a troop of 
‘bildren. 

















*‘ Why don’t you go and take hold of her hand?” in- 
quired Nanny Taylor. 

* Cause I don’t wart to,” replied Tommy, out of the 
cloud cf dust he was raising. 

“ Please don’t, Tommy,” said a pleasant voiss very 
near him. ‘You’il put my eyes out. Whew!” 

“I don’t care,’ muttered Tommy under his breath, 
es she persed by. 

“+O, Miss Imith!’’ shouted the inevitable “tell-tale,” 
“Tommy Saunders says he don’t care. H3 don’t care 
if he does put your eyes out.” 

Miss Smith made no reply—she only smiled; but 
when the scholars had taken their seats, and she look- 
ed down from her platform upon ter cross little pu- 
pil, v ho was regarding her with a most unpropitiatory 
irown, her face became very sober. 

**Poor little Tommy!” she :hought, ‘‘ he ba3n’t been 
a gocd boy since I took away his marbles, [’m afraid 
be’ll never forgive me,” and then ths spelling lesson 
wos ready, end she forgot a!l about him fora while. 

Bu: rightin the midole of the word ‘' dangerous,” 
which Tommy’s eyes certainly were at that moment, a 
loud rattling noise was heard. 

“Children,’’ said ihe teacher, ‘you must learn to 
take care of your marbles. The boy wh) owns those 
may bring them here.”’ 

But no one ros3. She looked incredul us, then dis- 
pleased, for she kad thought her pupils were honast. 
At last Mike McIntire, a pale Irish boy from over the 
sea, raised his hand. 

“If you piaze, Miss,’’ said he, ‘‘’ Twas no marbles ye 
heard. There are asmall boy beyant, where the men’s 
buiidin’, an’ be loads his bit of a cart wid pebbles, and 
tuins ’em out under the windy jist. It’s him ye heard, 
Mi:s.’’ 

She was relieved, and the lesson was prozressing, 
when, happenirg to look in the direction of Tommy’s 
corner, the saw him whispering to his next neighbor, 
glancing at her at the same time with a countenanse 
expressive of such unmitigated wrath and indignation 
that rhe was fairly starthd. 

As she spoke to him, the little face became sullen, 
elmost detiant. 

*O Tommy!” said she, sorrowfully, ‘‘you know how 
to be good, but you’re so naughty! What shallI do 
with you?” 

That was a question, however, upon which tho cul- 
prit seemed @ sposed to throw no light. 

“T think I must send you home,” said she, very seri- 
ously. . 

The rosy cheeks flushed more deeply. The “stick 
*thout ary whip-lash’’ was bad enough, but to bs sent 
hcrein disgrace was incomparabiy worse. 

** Get your hat, Tommy.” 

jsut Tommy didn’t move, and, in the awful pause 
¥hich follcwed, the teacher, though hardly knowing 
why she did 80, inquired, ‘‘ What did ha say to you, 
Jobnuby Reed?” 

“ He said,” answered Johnny, glibly, “that you took 
avay his marbles when he wasn’t playing with ’em at 
all. He ssid be was a-studying his lesson, as hard az 
‘anything when you took ’em away. He said you was 
an ugly old thing, and he hoped’’—— 

© That will do, Jobnpy,’’ said she, becoming sudden- 
ly enlightened. ‘‘Come to me, Tommy.”’ 

The little fellow vame very slowly, looking almost 
frightened, though infinitely relieved that Johoany had 
rot been allowed to finish his sentence. 

But, to his surprise, the teacher took both his sma‘l 
hendsinhers. “Lock at me, Tommy,” said she, very 
quietly, ‘‘and tell me all about it.” 

But Tommy couldn't say a word. 

‘““Were you really studying when I took away your 
merbles ?”’ 

He nodéded. 

“ And that is what has made you £0 naughty all this 
time?” 

He hung h's head. 

““Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“*Cause I didn’t want to,” faltered inconsistent 
Tommy. 

“Poor little boy!” she said to herself. “It was a 
cruei wrong, and he shall have redress —yes, this very 
moment. I don’t supposeit would ever have oczcurrea 
to him that the mistake could ba rectified. He wouli 
have scowled it out until ‘the bitter end’ if it hadn't 
been for Mark. Poor baby!” 

Meanwhile the baby ({ hardly dare call him so, lest 
he happen to read this story) stood with his eyes fixed 
upen the ficor. It was an old, worn floor, full of 
cracks, but Tommy did not seo them. 

The teacher took the bag of marbles from her desk. 
“Children,” ssid she, “I find that I have been very 
unjuet to Tommy Saunders. I thought he was naughty 
when he was good. Now I am going to give his mar- 
bles back to him again. Here they are, Tommy. I’m 
sorry I kept them so leng. Won’t you forgive m3?” 

He grasped his treasure with one chubby hand; the 
other he suddenly drew acrogs bis eyes; then hestood 
like a statue, motionless and speechless. The ssholars 
laughed, but Miss Smith went quietly on with tho les- 
sons, tekirg no further notice of him. The classes re 
cited as usual. but he seemed not to hear thom. Even 
his favorite “‘jograpby"’ failed to rouse him, At last 
the session was over, the scholars gone, and he and the 
teneher were alone, 

Then, as the sat writing at her desk, a little figure 
crept slowly up to her. A wee figure which she lifted 
quite easily into ber lap—a sorrowful little figure, 
crying bitterly. 

“ What is it, Tommy ?” 





“ You atnt—an—ugly—old thing,” sobbed Tommy, 

‘‘I know it,” she replied, accepting the implied apol- 
ogy. ‘“ We’re going to be good nt w, aren’t we?” 

* Yes,” emphatically. 

She kissed the quivering little lips, and two fat armg 
were thrown round herneck. “O Tommy!” sha er. 
claimed, with a remorseful hug, ‘“‘To think I should 
ever have punished you!”’ 

* You didn’t mean to, did you?” said the little fel. 
low, soothingly. 

“Yes, 1 did mean to, because you were 80 nauzhty; 
don’t make mo do it again, wiil you, Tommy?” 

“TI don't care now,” he repiied magnanimously, 
* You can dd it again if you want to.” 

“If lwantto! O, whata Tommy! But the clock 
is beginning to talk about supper-time. Ws mus3t go.” 

She took her hat and shawl from their nail, giving 
her keys into the fat little hands extended for them. 
‘“‘ This seems like old times, doesn’t it?’’ 

Soitdid. He was his gallant little self again, run- 
ning to open the door for her as she passed out, then 
shutting it carefully, and manfully tuzging at the old 
brass key untilit was securely fastened, talking gaily 
as he trotted along by her side, like the merry /ittle 
chatterbox he was, until they reached the coraer, 
where they parted. 

His motker smiled as hecamein. “I think you've 
been a good boy, Tommy,” said sho, as she looked at 
his happy face. 

“Yer—no, I wasn’t—but the tsachsr—3hs thouzht 
—ehe didn’t kno w—Mark Molntire told her—she was 
sorry—l’ve got ’em,’’and he clinked his marbles tri- 
umphantly. 

His mother laughed at this funny jumbling of words. 
* How about the atick ‘thout any whiplasa?” sho in- 
quired. 

‘*O, she didn’t mean to—I mean—she did mean to— 
but she isn’t going to—she’s good!” 

These last words came with an emphatic jerk, asif 
Tommy had jumped out of his tangle, as indeed he 
had; for, company coming in atthat moment, mamm3 
reserved her questionings for a more convenient 
season. : 

And so Tommy became “the teacher’s boy” again. 

McB. 








THE TRAGEDY OF THE CORN, 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


t }- afraid you'll laugh; but it was really a 
tragedy. 

it was in Minnesota, during the Indian troub'es, 
when men stayed at home evenings, and our soalps 
felt very Joose on our heais. We had no daily papers 
to report the pregress of the red gentry; and we hid 
to depend cn rumors, of which, it is needless to say, 
the very air was jull. 

On that particular night I went to bed especially 
nelvcus; for the war party was reported only fifteen 
Wiles away. Every docr was barricaded, and the chil- 
dren and I were ioccked into one room. Not thatI 
eericusiy thcuzht that much protection, but it was a 
relief to my mind. 

About widvight there came up a storm of wind and 
rain, which kep: ma awake; and, just as [I was getting 
into a Goze, after it was over, ‘ was startied by a 
krock'ng oa the houge, which waa of wood, with win- 
dows near the ground. 

Of course it was Indians! Who else would come 
prowling around a house at one o’ciock at nigut, in a 
respectabie village like that? To be sure, I hai never 
heard cf their stopping to knock when they vanted to 
getin; but one could not count on any particular aos- 
tion in these sons of nature. 

Panic seized me. For a few moments I wavered bo- 
tween seitirg flre to the house and perishing ia the 
flames, shooting the children and myaelf, and runaing 
the risk of resisting to the last. Unab!e to de2ids—for 
I was about as much afraid of the pistol as I was of the 
Indians—I resolved to reconnoiter. Carafully dra ving 
the curtain an inch aside, I pseped out, expecting to 
meet tle eye of a fierce savage. 

It was bright moonlight, and I saw—oh, relief un- 
speakablel—a herd of cattle. The wind had blown 
cpen the gate, and, tempted by the fresh, sweet grass, 
they came in, about a dozen of them, and were greeidi- 
ly eating it, hitting their horns against the house as 
they did so. 

My panic thus suddenly gone, my first thought was 
to sally forth; though I always was mortally afraid of 
horned calitle. But these were no meek-faced cows, 
who couid be terrified by a “shoo” and flourish of 3 
brocm. Far from it! They were immense oxen, whose 
hcrns were simply enormou:, and the way they went 
in to that grass was suggestive of the energy with 
which they might resist me. So my not very brav? 
heart died within me. 

For I hada garden—the pride of my eyes and the 
delight of my heart. You must know that a garden 
toa benighted Minnesotian is not the unimportant 
thing it is to you who live in civilized Jands. No in- 
deed! 

To begin with, itis next to impossible to get a man 
long enough to do the necessary digging. And when 
you do get him, it is because you coax him, and not 
because work er pay is important to him. (And wao 
likes to coax their gardener!) Your hoeiag you have 
to do yourgelf—if you have apy done. Then there is 
no market. Every one raises his own vegetables, and 
once or twicea week a meat-wagon comes around. In 





| fag whele sown there ip no place whore a diatrgee 
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mortal can buy 50 much asa potatos. If you have no 
gaicen, you must depend on charity, or live on »read 
alent, which every school-boy knows it is not gocd to 


a I bad a tplendid patch of green corn, on which 
J depented for good dinners fer thonext mon'h. Sd 
I could only wait, and hcpe that the grass would be so 
gweet the i.truders would not snuff the ccra. 

Vain bcpe! When did any creature, m3n or ox, ‘ail 
to go sti sight to the one spot you wanted to k-ep hia 
outoi? In afew moments, the whole herd ve e rsni- 
jogand tr. mptirg ny precious corn. I could hear the 
orasb ot the breaking staike, and the craunshing of 
the feerful jays 

It was besrt-rerding, [ tell you, to sit atthat window 
and ree the agitaticn of the corn tops, as 129 vandals 
crsshed through. I a'’mort felt as though the coro 
war alive aud felt itself insulted. 

J turp¢a 10 pLilorophy fcr consolation. Not havinz 
Platc, 1 cook up Emerson; but he had no consolation 
for tLe joss ot your beat mouth’s dinners; and at iast 
I went tc bed, helpless and despairing. 

Tre first bing in ‘he morning, I rushed to the door. 
The b.au'iful patch of corn wis a ragged wreck; and 
cooliy iyitg around my door, chewing their stolen 
cud, .ay the whole herd of thisve3, with the innoceat 
faces there treacherous sreatures wear. 

lich biocdthirsty! IL wanted to wring their necks; 
but I icared they wouldn’t submit to it; so [had t» 
confer: myseif with caliing a nei_hbor’s boy to drive 
them out tefore they needed another meal. Then | 
Wen cut to count my losses. Not content with esting 
what they wauted, the awkwaid brutes hai pulled 
€ozen: «f ears, and trau pled down many sta ks 
Sacly Igpathered up the uninjured ears, basket a ter 
besket: ul: and that day I nailed up the big gate, eo it 
would stay—if I was a woman, and “‘ never could drive 
a nail.” 

That week John came from the region of civiliza- 
tion; and g'adly I packed up, and left ths land of my 
thibuiation, resolved, by the memory of thore day: of 
te1rcr, never to set f.otin Minaoesoia while an Cadian 

brave d1aws breath between Maine and California. 








COCK ROBIN’S ELECTION. 
BY A LITILE BOY'S MAMMA. 


‘HE day had been rainy and dull. From early 
mernir g the leaden clouds had shut in the earth, 
acd ij they bad any silver lin-nge they resolutely re- 
fused to show them. Harry had exaau ted all the 
resources Gi amusement th3 house contained. H» had 
pasted picturos in his ‘ Rainy-day Sorap-b d0k;”? he 
had taught Fido to stand on his hind legs, and shake 
bancs. 

He bed amused himself for a long time with hie 
little bo« of carjenter’s tools, beginniag wonderfu! 
carts «1d } oats, and even houses, ard at last, tired of 
ali, he wandered li tlets y about the house, drumming 
on the wiudcws and wishing tiere weranotamy days, 
At last, bis mama calling him ty her side, a aused 
him icr tie rest of the attcrnoon, by tel'iug the loag- 
prem sea story of the * Bira’s Election,” which is as 
follows: 

Latt week I toid you of the meeting for famille 
birds’ rig hts, and how that meeting brokeup without 
ecmirg to a decision. Weill, th:y met once more, ani 
afier a free discussion, convludea that voiing and 
Bipgii g were ma-culine privileges, (for [ suppose you 
know ih»t only male birds are reaily singers) aai tney 
bad nc desire to interfcre with them. As for the feath- 
ered loros ihemseives, they were all absorbed in the 
exciting contest whicn precoded the e'ection. Foryou 
must know that birds have tneir leacers as weil as 
men. They are not, as you may have sunposed. sa 
urngoverned, lawless race in whic. eash does as he 
pleases, without regard 1o the rights of others. No 
ingeed; they have tacir lawa end penalties, and the 
good of the community is consider: d, and not tne de 
sire of an individual. As they are American birds, 
their government, of course, is Republican, and asa 
natural corse quence, there are two parties, each bound 
to elect thei: own candidate. As I said before, this 
election was creating uncommon excitement. Tao 
ruler whc had managed their affairs with success for 
ecme time, was acertain General Cock Robin, a galiant 
@oldicr, braye and va.iant, but modest withal. In ali 
their Lattles he had led them through many daagers 
to glor ous success. He had p »sseased the confidsnce 
of al), mcre than any rulcr siuce the death of the graat 
and good Cock Robin who was assassinated, and of 
v hore death and burial you have often read. He hai 
ruled the birds ior a long time, and was much belc vei 
of them. How tke members of other races, insects 
&1d azimals, came to offer their assistance in perform- 
ing ihe ead but necessary duties, you know as; well as 
I. And how the litle fly, with a pitiful eye, beheld 
bim dic—— 

How tke bold assassin said defiantly, ‘I killed Cock 
Robin, I with my bow and arrow.’ 

How the fish, and the beetle and the bull, and the 
birda of prcy, and the birds of song all gave their sar- 
vices. Ard yon remember the eorrowful rhy ne that 
elcses up ths touching story, how 

“ all the birds of the air 
Fell to sighing and sobbing 
When they beard the bell tollizg 
For poor Cock Robina.” 

Well, as I told you, no ruler had been much re=pect- 
€d since the death of the Cock Robin so famous in 
story, until the brave General had taken charge. For 





this and other reasons, many of the birds wanted him 
to continve in cffice. Although he had made a fev 
wistakes, as the best of us, whe'her birés or men, w ll 
Go sometimes, this party thou: ht that in futurs he 
would profit by the past and pilot them better than 
befcre, 

But away in the depths of the forest, in an oli oak 
tree, lived a venerable white owl. His home was a 
quiet shaded nook, where ta; glare of the noondiy 
eun are the nois: of the wide-awake world, were alike 
tLut out His literary at'ainme: ts, his learned speech 
and wise appearance had cavsed him to Le oailed ‘ Tae 
Philcsophe:.’ The parity who opposed tie gallant 
Geters#l thought this gray-headed phil»s»pher most 
conyzetent to lead them, and so proceeding to bis 
retired home they 1eq"ested him to be their can- 
Cidate. Pee iig benigaantiy at them throuzh his 
spectacies, the owl conssnted. Now, tis benev- 
olent sege had a white head, and a waits back— 
in fact, Lhe was white ail over. Ia consequence of 
thir, bis adversaries called him ‘‘Old White Hit,” 
‘Old White Coat,” ets, while his own party calied 
him the “Sage of the Oik Tre>2,’”’ and otaer names. 
Ail the vulture tribe, the crows, the bawks and kites, 
were loud in praise of the hoary -heajed saze; for his 
wel]]-knc wn weakness of sight, led them to thiak they 
would Léve fine chances to gobble up dainty morse's, 
ip the saape ot tender young wrens and sparrows, ua- 
dcr hiz guardianship. ** Why,’ said thoy to eich other 
in high giee, “ we cculd snatch a tit-bit right from un- 
cer OldfWhitey’s nose, and he’d never know it!’’ So, 
rceniing future teists, they joised his party, and 
tbrowing up their wings cawed vociferously for the 
Owl}. 

Some of the nore enterprising of the “White Hat 
perty,” as they were called, proposed a torch-light 
processicn, and as the Owl strongly approved of it, a 
mceting was called to decide upon the matter. 

It was suggest: d that they should make a raid upon 
the glow-worms, in whish eash bird should secures 
werm, and brisging it in his bill. compel it to furnisa 
light for ihe cccasion. 

There was such a delightful economy about the plan 
that it recommonded itself to all, for the glow-worms 
would not only answer for torches, but whea tasy 
were no longer needed in that capacity, their bearers 
could sup most deliciously on these same torches, 
which would be so amusicg. Sure, never couid a col- 
lation be prov:ded with less trouble. Most of the 
party were strongly infavorof theidea; buia number 
of thtermaller and more timid birds refused to join 
the procession, preferring to remain iu their nests, a3 
was their wont, during the hours cf darkueas, and 
altbough snzcered at by the ki'es, and other night 
picwlera, for their cowardice and want of patriotism, 
ibey remained firm. Then, as some of the wiser birds 
remarked, there was some Ganger that the poorer 
members of the pariy might not be adie to procure a 
supper on that particular bight, and that, unable to 
qvetch the cravings of hucger in potitical ardor and 
party pride, they might eat up their torches befere 
the time came. 

So the plan was given up, fora thin and scattering 
precession wou'd not only call out the ridicule of 
their opponents, but do their cause more hurm thaa 
good. At last the eveniful day of the election came, 

The place selected’ was an opening in the forast, 
which was completely turrcunded by the woois. 
Frem the eariiest dawn you might have se2n thous- 
«rds of birds wingiag their way thither, by twos, by 
threes, and by twenties. 

There were birds of every shape and every color, a 
gorgeous array. There was the valiaot purple martia, 
eelf-constituted protector of birds less bold than him- 
self, courageously leading a flock of pigeons, mild and 
Quaker-like. 

Andffhere let me tell you, that a few marten-boxes 
near your dove-cotes and poultry-yard will effzot- 
ually drive away all invading, bloodthirsty hawks, 

Then there was the oriole, or gold robin, in glitter- 
ing raiment, but who with ail his display is nothing 
more than a genteel thief, tearing to pisces the nests 
laboriously put together by more honest birds, and 
taking them to build his own. 

There was the lord'y blue jay, crescent-cro wnel, 


‘like a Turkish pasha, whose wife always called herself 


de Blue Jay, thinking the aristocratic prefix addei to 
their importance. After him came the homely song- 
sparrows in russet gray, the white-tailed vesper birds, 
or grass finches, the showy goid finches with their 
gorgeous plumage, and the beautiful linnets with 
crimecn head-gear and straw-colored vests. There 
was a lively company of wrens, always darting hitier 
acd thither, and skimming about in all directions, 
instead of going steadily to their destination. They 
were accompanicd by the gcod-natured, talkative 
vireos. 

Then there was the merry-voiced bobolink, the life 
of his party, whose wit and whose songs were in 
every ore’s mouth. Surrounded by ad-nirersa, now 
stopping with a jest, now rattling off a song, he ssemed 
fairly bursting with mirth and melody. There were 
pretty ground-robins golden-crowned thr 1shes, green 
varblers, yelow-throats, verrys,and pewees. Taere 
were scongful birds and silent birds, gay birds and 
plain birds, birds with names ard birds wishout. The 
candidates of each party proceeded in advanca, each 
surrounded by a body-guard of blue-birds, whose blue 
coats and scariet waistcoats made quite a martial 
array. Our childhood’s friend, the brown thrasher, 
known to classical ears as the red mavis, assisted by 
the cat-bird, entertained the company on their way 





by mocking the songs of tie other birds, and even the 
scunde of anima’s. ; 

Meeere. Crow and Buzzard, gentlemen of premumedly 
recirg Fro-livities, since they are ge neraily allo vad 
to be good judges of horsefiesh, were flyiag around, 
Jay'ng large bets wit2 members ot the other party as 
to the protatle result. When the whole compaiy 
had artived at the spect selected, they were called te 
order by Drum-Major Wocé pecker, who, in full mili- 
tary dress, consisting of asmart red ip, a black cdat 
trimmed with white, and a whits Waisteoat, Deat a 
tattoc, accompanied by the li quid melody of the wood- 
thrush, or fife-bird, as he is commonly called. Aftar 
the roll was called, and ail voters found to be present, 
tLe business of the day was soon completed, voting 
being performed by simply rui:iag and spreading 
their tails when ‘“ Ayes” were called, and keepiag 
them closed when the negative was dezired. After 
beth candidates tad béen prese ited, and ails counted, 
General Cock Robin was desiardad Pres.dent of the 
Feathered Race, electel by a larze majority. When 
tbe result was made known. the conduct of the 
Gefeated party was most exemp!ary aud worthy of 
imitation. The Owl, followed by bis party, beamed 
berevolently on bis suco2ssful oppon-nt, and oonzrat- 
wating him, tendered him his hearty support and 
allegiance, 

The General modestly replicd that he had graat 
resp<ot for the gray bairs, the wisdom, and the ex- 
perience of his friend, the Ow!, and he hopei he 
would oiten aid him wita his counsel. And then, tha 
ereat clection over, couquerors snd coaquered re- 
turned home together in the most amia dle and peac.- 
ful manner.”’ 





— — — 


THE SAND-HEAP AT APPLE NOOK. 


OW shall we amuse the little boys to-day ?” 
wae the da‘ly question at Apple N sok. 
Winkie and Bertie bad a city home; but in one cor- 

ver cf itstmall yard etood two friendly a »ple- trees, 

which made a nice shade for the little boys in warm 
asys. 

When Bertie was about two, and Winkie four years 
old, their mamma s:id to their papa one day, ‘ [ think 
our boy must have a sand-heap to play ia.” 

Winkie was celighted, for he hai seen one at his lit- 
tle cousin’s; and, when the joincrs were making a pan 
for it under the apple-trees, he watcned tnem with 
ereat interest, and tolu them to *“‘ be sure and mak: it 
big enough.”’ 

Then the old sand-msn cime three times with loads 
of sand ; and Winkie took his wheelbarrow and h2lpei 
wheel it into the pen from the street. Then, when the 
peb was nearly ful’, his young friend Fr. ddie Wilder, 
little Bertie, end him-:elf, all weat to work with ta ar 
ethovels, diggin, for dear life, 

Firet they made deep caves. or dens, by covering 
their feet with the ear.d, and then drawing them out 
carefully, leaving a deop hol». Than, of course, their 
Noah’s-ark auim:ls had to be brought out to iivain 
the dens. 

Scmetimes Freddie’s eister Emma would play with 
them; and then they would wake gardens vith nive 
paths and flower beds. Dandeliois and other wild 
flowers wcu'd shive out there for an hour or two, aud 
then havug their heads and die. 

One Gay the boys thought they would play “trim 
soldicrs’ graves :” 80 they bwivd several do l*,—one of 
them a boy-dojl with a real soidi-r’s cap on. Taney 
made nice little graves, ccvered them wi'h flowers, 
and made most doleful music with tin pans and syouns 
from the pantry. 

TLe sand-heap has been ‘an institution’’ now for 
two yeass. When spoons, knives and forks, pans, andi 
kettles are lost, the cook says, ‘*O Mrs.! loo« ia tue 
rand-heap. These young rogues carry everything out 
there!”’ 

Bertie asked his mamma very soberly, a few diys 
ogo, if he could not have her sewing machine in the 
sand-heap, as he heard hereay it was out of order; and 
when he heard his sister express a wish for a new 
piano, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, goodie! then we can have 
the old one in the sand-heap!”’ 

In pleasant weatber, from seven in the morning un- 
til nearly seven at night, the litile feet and hands are 
busy in that wonderful sand-heap. 

What the little fellows would do without it, or what 
their mamma would do, I cannot tell.—The Nursery 


we 





A good joke is told of a little four-year-old fellow 
who, haviag disobeyed his father, was about to inour 
the penalty of a switching. The fataer deliberately 
prepared a rod, while his son stood a sad and silent 
spectator. As the pzrent approached to the un- 
pleasant duty, the boy started ata brisk run towards 
a neighboring hill. The father pursued, and for a 
1ime the youngster increased the distance between 
them; but gradually bis strength began to fail, and 
when he reached the hill and began to ascend, he soon 
lort his vantage ground. Nearer and nearer the 
irate father approached, and just as the top of the hill 
was reacted, and he came within arms length of the 
little fugitive, who was ready to fall from exhaustion, 
the boy quickiy faced about, dropped upon the ground, 
and with an indescribable cast of countenance ex- 
claimed, “Pepa that—makes a fellow—blow—don’t 
it?” This “changing the subject’’ was so extremaly 


‘ludicrous that the father laughed heartily over the 


strategy which his hopeful son exhibited, and the rod 
wae not used, 
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i, The Chureh. 


HOME. 


EV. DR. WEBB’S Church, Boston, has con- 
) tributed the liberal fum of $3,200 for the Congre- 
gatioral House. 

—Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Amherst, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Knox College, has been called to the 
Central Congregational Church, Fitchburg, Mass., ata 
salary of $5,€CC. 

—The New England Congregational Church, 
New Yori, was Gisbarded by the advice of a counci!, 
and at their own requezt- Financial ¢mbarrassment 
was ihe reason assizncd, 

—The Central Congregational Association at 
Kokomo, Indiana, has adopted an excellent system of 
-church visitation. Two days meetings are to b3 held 
jn all the churches by committzes of mini:ters and 
lay mer. 

—The Northern Congregational Association at 
Angola, Indiana, appointed a missionary committee 
to care for destitute placa; in their territory. 

—Olivet College, Mich., has recsived pledges to 
ihe amount ¢f $57,000 towards ths $100,009 to be raised 
to er dow professorships, and for other purposes. 








—Many of the Congregational Associations in 
Tlir cis ard Iowa, are organizing systems of visitation 
-and preaching among thcir churche3. 


—Congregationalism is spreading in the South- 
ern States. The churctes in Tenne:see, Georgia and 
Alatama, ere united in ths Central South Conference. 
Within their limits are three colleges, ail filled with 
students. Theroe are seventoen churches in ths Con- 
fererce, most of which have been blessed with revi- 
vals. 


—The headquarters of John Allen, once famous 
as “the wickedest man in New York,’ have been 
opened as an institution to aid poor men desirous to 
refoim. Dr. Hall, Dr. Murray, and Rev. Mr. Tyng 
took part in the services marking their consecration 
to their new purposes. 

—In the Massachusetts Congregational Asso- 
tion are 503 churches, 591 ministers, and 13,874 church 
members. Thcir benevolent contributions have been 
$128,479 for the last year. 

—The Methodist Church at Vienna, Me., has 
received $1,000 dollars, by the wi!l of Jesse Soper, K3q., 
who was ccuverted last year ai the Kast Livermore 
Camp-meeting. 

—The Methodist Church at Great Neck, L. L., 
thas received from Mr. Joseph E. Spinney the free gift 
ef a pew church and parsonage, built by him at the 
expense of $22,000, To this he added $10,000 as a pas- 
toral endowment fund. Bishop Simpson, and Rov. 
Messrs Studley, Christopher, and Bowdiich took part 
an the services of the decication. 


EPI£COPAL CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Journal for 1872 reports 19,318 communicants, 75 
ecburches, 41,805 sittings, 15 chapols, 3,185 sittings, 113 
Jparishes, 176 resident clergy, 2,503 Sunday- school teach- 
ere, 22,779 scholarz, 71 parish school-teachers, 1,494 
sgcholars. 

DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 

“The Journal for 1872 reports 3,772 communicants, 53 
parishes, 520 Sunday-school teachers, 4,613 scholars, 52 
resident clergy. Religious contributions $237,639, 

MICHIGAN CONVENTION, 

In the Episcopal Convention of Michigan there are 
: 82 parishes and missions. In these there are 7,795 com- 
-municants. Benevolent contributions $206,016. There 
are 971 Sunday-school teachers and 6,881 scholars. 


. DBATH OF DR, SEABURY. 


' Rev. Dr. Seabury died Oct. 10, aged 72. He was 
widely known and eminent asa clergyman, a scholar 
andadivine. After laboring in Oyster Bay, L. L., St. 
George’s, Astoria, and in thé Flushing Institute, he 
became, in 1834, editor of the Churchman, which iaflu- 
ential:position he held for fifteen years, till 1849. He 
then became rector of the Church of the Annunciation, 
New York. Finally he becoms Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the General Seminary in which office he 
continued ti!l the time of his death. The Churehman 
gays: ‘“‘He has left many behind him, both of the 
graduates of the Seminary and outside of its bounds, 
who have yererated him for his intellect and his learn- 
ing, and loved him for his gentle, constant Caristian 
character.” 

DEATH OF PETER CARTWRIGHT. - 


One of the pioneers of Illinois is gone. He was 
widely known in the nation. He was not learned, nor 
# man of books. Men and human society and the 
Bible were his books. He was anearnest Christianand 
an eloquent and successful preacher. He wieldsd 
great social power, being full of emotion, sympathy 
and bumor. He and Peter Akers, a more highly 
educated man had great control in all Methodist 
‘Conferences. They were both from Kentusky, as 
was Abrabam Lincoln. Of them the Methodist says: 

“Prodigal as Kentucky h 
never bestowed a richer oat ae aae — 
when che sent to Mlinois, at the very baginn ng of its 


civilization, Peter Ak Peter Ca - 
pe mon E ers, Cartwright and Abra 





DEATH CF DANIEL LADD. 

Rev. Danic! Laid fell dead in his garden in Middle- 
burg, Vt. Mr. Ladd. has labored as Missionsry of tis 
4.8. C.F. M., in Cyprus, Brocsa, Constantinople and 
Smyina. He returned to this couniry in 1860 from ill- 
Lcalth, and resiced till bis death in Middlebarg. 


THE HOLIAND COLONY IN MICHIGAN, 


The twenty fifth anniversary of the settlemont of 
this colony was recently celebrated. They left Hol- 
lard to escape batred of evangelical truth, and expos- 
ure to suffering for it, and to obtain wiler liberty fsr 
religious ection. Many from ail parts of the Nethor- 
Jands came in 1°47 and formed on the shores of Lake 
Michigan what is now Holland and its b3autiful sur- 
roundings. Dr. Van Roalte sketched their history aud 
its results. He said: 

“We received mor? than we could «xpect. God has 
given us for atove what we asked and prayed for. 
Villeges,’*bessid “and towrsarecoverced with therich- 
est farms. It is difficult to tell the real value of our fish- 
eries. wills, facterier, and fruit cultivated ; indeed, Gid 
has dene great things forus, and not only in material, 
but what blessings bave we not received in rpiritual 
things? How much has been done for the kingdo-n of 
God? In Michigan aloneare twenty-six congregzatioas 
already. Thirty-three ministers of tne Gospal and 
fiiteen schoolmasters havo gone out of our midst. 
Ilincie, Towa, Wisconsin, as well as Michigan, yea, 
even Eastern congregations. ere blessed through these 
gifis. The settlements in Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kaceas owe their existence, next to God, to us. {fn 
Virginia is our influence in school and church felt, and 
even do we rejoice that India has our dear brother 
Hecren. Three Japanese are educated in the midst of 
us, that they may work for the kingdom of God in their 
native land. $0,600 have been rubscribed as a thank- 
ofiering unto God for His loving kindness.” 

Mr. Post, the first American who joined the colony 
to develop their growth, presented the following 
facts: In what is called the Holiand Colony, which 
embraces Holland and its surrounding townships set- 
tled by the Hollanders, the population is now 15,259. 
The company who first penetrated these regions nun- 
bered forty souls. In 1847 there were no riches but 
the value of the land, yel its actual value i3 now, in- 
cluding farms, factories, shops, stores, ships, et3., 
aiter deducting the loss by the last great fire, $3,500,000; 
add to this the value of the railways, with their build- 
ings, etc., within the limits of the colony, $1,020,000, 
and you get the full amount of $4.5:0,000. 

One would suppose that in founding sucha a colony 
there was no room for sufferings such as the Pilgrim 
Faihers endured. Yet thereisaren arkable similarity 
fo the experience of that first Pilgrim colony from 
Holiand, in the rewards of this more recent colony 
planted in the midst of a wealthy nation. Dr. Van 

Roalte Gescribed many thrilling incidents, of perils 
and sufferings. Oliten death stared them in the face, 
In the lsiter part of the first summer, the whole set- 
tlement was attacked by sickness, and their suffering 
reached its highest pitch. 

“Never,” said the doctor, “was [ nearer sinking 
than at that time, when [ beheld these barns packed 
full cf human beings, where eac® famiiy had to move 
inatpace of afew ieet; when those engaged in house- 
bola work, and the sick, the dying and the dead were 
crowded together. No wonder that in that heating 
hour of affliction we perceived here and there signe of 
desperate indifference; but God in His infinite mercy 
mace a change for the better,” 


PEACE MOVEMENT. 


A call for an International Peace Congress has been 
prepared, and signed by a large number of civilians 
and statesmen, such as President Woolsey, Presi- 
acnt Hopkins, Judge Washburn of Cambridge, Hon. 
Reveréy Johnson, etc. The call is as follows :— 

“The undersigned, bolieving that the peace and 
well being of nations, the best institutions and enter- 
prices of Christian civilization, including all the grsaat 
interests ot humanity, demand a permanent guarantee 
sgainst the peril and even possibility of war, regard 
the present as a favorable opportunity for convening 
eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen, and philau- 
thropists of difiefent countries, in an 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 
for the purpose of elaborating and commending to 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an {n- 
TERNATIONAL CODE, and other measures, for substi- 
tuting the arbitrament of rcason and justice for the 
barbarous arbitrament of the sword.” 

The example of the Geneva arbitration exempts 
this proposal from all appearance of visionary schem- 
ing. The American Paace Society is now engaged in 
efforts to carry into effect this great measure. The 
Gospel is destined, as all believe, to bring to an end the 
miseries of war, and to deliver the nations from the 
waste and corruption of standing armies. Ought not 
the churches to aid the Peace Society in its efforts to 
secure such a glorious result? Ought not the Ameri- 
can churches to take the lead in it? The society needs 
aid to carry out this great measure. They say :— 

* Will not each Christian church and each Sabbath- 
school, in the course of a few weeks, s9 id a contribu- 
tion to the Treasurer of the American Peace Society, 
386 Bromfield sircet, Boston, as a thank offering for 
the great triumph of Peace at Geneva, and to aid in 
this noble enterprige?”’ 

TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND THE MINISTRY. 


The Episcopal Society for the Increase of the Minis- 
try, by their Executive Committee, have adopted a 
resolution es to the moral and Christian character and 
self-denial to be required of young men fitting for 
the ministry, and applied it to the use of alcohol and 
tobacco. A Special Committee reports as follows :— 

“A question bas arisen whether the eociety, out of 


respect to the principle thus laid down, should expect 
abstinence trom the use of ardent spirits as a bever: 


and from the use of tebacco, Your Committee ara o 














the cpinion tat the rociet g 

trat receive aid tris sberineban, cot that Segions os 
tre part of its scholar to met such expectations may 
} roperly be held a gcod reasou for declining to makg 
any fulther approy ri:tion.” 

Their regsors in trief ara thit these article; arg 
ly xuries inecreistant with a student’s position, profes. 
sionr. ard epplicetion for aid; ihe purcha39 of thon 
uses menus given for other ends, and brings blame on 
the raciety; the use of them i3 inj irious to hea'th anq 
menial vigor, and gives offenses to. many who deem it 
Frorg, snd should therefore be avcided. The com. 
mittee recommerded an amendment of the se30ng 
by-law, so {Eat it should read as follows: — 

‘““Schclars on the gene. al fund must be con nuni- 
cants of the church, and ma‘urs enougi to form, 
éecisive resoluticn to devote thensalves to the sicraq 
wiristry. They must also bave been admitted as can. 
didstes for Holy Orcess, or accepted as postulants py 
their age eget bishops. And they are expected, as 
lerg as they receive aid from the society, po-itively to 
ebsiain from the habitial. use of tobacco, and from 
aicckolie drinks as a beverage.”’ 

She recommendation wa; approved, and the by-lay 
Was to tmended. 

PREACHING IN A THEATER. 

Rey. Mr. Stanley, Fpiscopal minister in Savannah, 
Georgia, has made arrangements for Sunday evening 
services in the theater. Lectures are to be delivered 
to the young men of the city. The Bishop of ths Dio- 
cese approves of the movement and will lecture as 
often as be can. Whether other denominations co-oper~ 
nte is not stated. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 

In Buckland Mass., the Methodist Church is wor- 
shipping for the present with the Congregational. 
Church. The Congregational minister died and the 
Methodists invited the Congregational Church to wor- 
ship with them. The united congregation proved too 
much for the Methodist house, and moved with the 
Methodist minister to the Congregational Church, and 
kave worshiped there to this time with great profit. 





FOREIGN. 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND, 


‘HIS body met in Belfast, and was opened by 
a sermon from Rev. S. G. Ingram, of Rich- 
mend, Londen. The chairman, Rev. J. B. Wylie, de- 
livered an eloquent and able opening address, Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Healy of New Orleans, beiaug presgnt, was 
cordially invited to take part in the deliberations. 
Rev. Mr. Ingram, delegate from. the Cougregational 
Union of England and Wales was also present. Both 
these gentlemen addressed the meeting with great ef- 
fect. A very interesting report was made by a depu- 
tation who had visited tue Congregational churches of 
America. 

In the evening there were addresses on the ‘ Minis- 
stry,” “ Congregatioualism”’ aud “ Prevailing Prayer.” 
The next day was devoted to the discussion of deno- 
minational interests. 

On the last day the religious con lition of the church- 
7s was considered. It appeared that many of them 
during the past year had enjoyed an unprezedented 
measure of success, and that eVen those in the most 
unfavorable circumstances indicated growth in vigor 
aud power, and were making rapid progress, 

Some of the churches are small, and beset with diffl- 
culties, and yet are steadfast in faithand labor. The 
next annual meeting is to be held in Limerick, Rey. 
G. P. Jarvis chairman. 

BAPTIST UNION. 

This body met at Manchester and was largely atten- 
ded. Eight hundred delegates aud visitors were liber- 
ally provided for by the cheerful hospitality of all de- 
nominations. 

The regular session was preceded by a conference 
on Foreign Missious in which the Missionary prospects 
of India were specially considered. Dr. Underhill 
opened the meeting by an able and interesting ad- 
dress. He considered the success of missions proved, 
and adduced the testimony of Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
James Montgomery and others. He severely censured 
the secular daily press, as on the whole decidedly un- 
favorable to the missionary enterprise. Addresses 
were delivered by various speakers, and finally by 
three missionaries about to leave for India, and a part- 
ing address to them wa3 delivered by Rev.C. M. Bir- 
rell of Liverpool. In the evening a large assembly 
convened for a popular missionary meeting. Five 
speakers presented the subject in its various aspects 
and surveyed particular fields. The Baptists of Eng- 
land are still determined to persevere with new zeal 
in the great work even to the end. 

HERTFORDSHIRE CONG. ASSOCIATION, 

This Association met at Ware, Sept. 30 and Ot. 1, 
and was opened by a sermon by the Rey. S B. Driver. 

Mr. T. J. Cox, a representative of the English Sua lay- 
school Union, brought before them the prdépdsal of the 
American Sunday-school Union, of having one le330n 
taught by all (Protestant) Sunday-school teachers 
throughout the world. He stated that the schools in 
Canada, France, aud even Rome, had come into the 
arrangement. The English Sunéay-school Union would 
probably do the same next year. In-view of the pres- 
ert state of eecular education, and of its prospective 
prevalence, he urged the importance of increased re- 
ligious influence and instruction by Sunday-sohool 
teachers. He suggested the plan of assembling the 
class once during the week for religious instruction, 
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end of evning meetings of teachers with the minister | 
for the ezpcsition of the lesson for the next Sunday. ; 
{he Association passed resolves for meetings of special . 
yrayer fcr Sunday-schools. Rev. Wm, Cuthbertson 
-spoke on the importance of teachiag the evidences of 
Christignity in Sunday-schoo)s, and of preparing prop- 
.er bcoks for the purpose. Many addresses were doliv- 
ered, and the interests of the churches cons-derel. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

This isa Corgress of the whole Established Caurch. 
It hes no regular legislative power, but is more iike a 
Cengregstions] convention for the timebeinz. It met 
ihis year at Leeds, Tuesday, O3t. 8. The at‘endance 
was large. Upto Tuesday night 3,600 tickets had b3an 
sold, being 1,500 more than at Nottingham last ye3r, 
All farties in the Church were represented in ths Con- 
egress. The High Clurchmen, the Broad Caurchmen, 
the Evangelicals, ana the Ritualisis, marshaled their 
forces for the ccsasion. The inaugural procesdings 
were quite splendid. A procession of bishops, clergy, 
ard laity marched from the Town Hall to the old 
church, where the Irish Bishop of Armagh preashed 
the opening sermon. In the afternoon the Bishop of 
Ripon addressed the Congress in the Town Hall. 
Nearly 3,600 persons were present. 

Papers were read relative to ths parochial system of 
‘the Church of England mission servic2s and similar 
tepics. = 

The discordant elements of the body !ed t> contro- 
verry, excitement and cenfusion. Of this the follow- 
ing is an example, taken from the English Independ- 
ent: 

‘Mr. Ss't M.P., in a paper resd by him, maintained 
tbat the parochial system bad broken down in ths 
lerge towne, a statement that was stoutly denied by 
Mr. Mac'sgen, rector of St. Mary's Newington, Loa- 
den. The discussion was altogether a warm 029, 
especially when Mr. Salt tcuchsd upon tho qusstion of 
patrors ge, and said the evil had reached euch a hoight, 
that the prrish has come to be described as the varish 
ot Mr. Sc-ard. So, instead of the parish of the people. 
Mr. Salt’s rarer did not mince mattera, and in it he 
taid that sn incumbent under the presen’ system w33 
practicsl'y irremovable even though guilty of drunk- 
erners cr immorality, and, amidst loud hias33, ha fur- 
ther said that there were incumbents who kept thoir 
livings, slihough their doctrines were contrary to the 
ard teaching of the Church of Fiigland. 

be discussion continued the whole of the afternoon 
sitting. Atths evening meeting the discordant ele- 
ments of which the Conegrass are composed wor; also 
seen in the conflicting statements which wera mate 
on allsider, and the amount of opposition and oon- 
fusion to which they gave rise.” 

The three subjects that excited the most interast 
were, the relation of the Established Chursh t» the 

State and to Nonconformists; the comprehension of 
the chrrchin dcctrine and ritusl; and the duty of 
the chur.h toward schools and education. 

The English Independent thinks that the moral eff 33 
is not gcod, when parties struggling for supremacy in 
the church, mutually hating one anothar, and plan- 
‘ning beforehand to get control of the mesting, come 
tegether for public controversy and confusion in ex- 
cited debate. It traces the occurrence of such scenes 
to the fact that these parties are unnaturally united 
by the State in one and the same churcH. It3 words 
we give: 

“We venture to asgert that if the most onpdsite da- 
nominations outside the Established Chursh met ia 
conference, no such animosity as we hive doezcribed 
would cheracterize thsir mesting. It is the anoma- 
lous position of three distinct parties, bound by the 
same State ties, and struggling for the supramasy of 
their varicus opinions, that creates ani sastains this 
bitterness in the national church. Set them all fraa 
and there would bo a chance of their loving on3 


‘The Week. 


From Tuesday, Oct. 29, to Monday, Nov. 4, 1872. 


FTER having blocked the wheels of commerce 

for a week the horse epidemic in this city is losing 
itsho'd on the unfortunate quadrupeds, and or public 
attenticn. Enough animals are still suffering to make 
the use of ox teams quite popular, and to somewhat 
cripple the resourses of the Fire Department, but the 
worttisapparently over. Itis still spreading to dis- 
tricts not before visited, having reached Norfolk ina 
southery direction, Chicago on its way west yard, and 
Erglar d, eo the telegraph informs us, prior toa conti- 
nental tcur. 


—An explosion of “ fire-damp” occurred a short 
time ego in an English coal-mine, causing the death of 
many colliers. On examination, it turned out that 
éeveral of the victims had matches, fusees, tobacco- 
pipes, etc , in their pockets, showing that smoking was 
indulged in where an eruption of inflammable gas 
was proteble atany moment. That the fatal explo- 
sion was due to some smoker’s imprudence seems pro- 
bable frcm the fact that shortly before it occurred 
cneof the superintendents smelled tobacco-smoke in 
the mine. 


—That the driver cf an Idaho stage should go 
unarmed over his route is about as bard of bolief as 
tkatall bis passengers were in a similar condition. 
Yet we are told that such was the case with a staze- 
load near Pleasant Valley the other day. At any rate, 
‘two highwaymen stopped the stage and took all the 
money and valuables, the customary revolvers being 
out of reach of the passengers, or, at best, being held 
Etudently in reserve. 

















—The Atlantic. Mail - Steamship Company’s 
steamehip Missouri was burned at sea during 8 gale off 
Abaco, on the 22d ultimo. So far as is at preseat 
known, only five of the crew and seven of the passe2- 
gers. were saved. These escaped in the only boat 
which succeeded in getting away from theship. The 
rest of ‘ibe ship’s company, seventy-six in number, 
have, in all probability, perished. 


—Mr, -Bradlaugh, the labor reformer, has for 
reveral years published a paper in London devoted to 
the interests of his constituents. Th3 postmaster- 
general has recenily notified him that his journal can 
no longer be registered for transmission abroad, but 
Mr. B. prcpeses contesting the case, wi-h success, 


— General Ducrot, in a proclamation issued to 
to the troops of his command, said afters lauding the 
eoldier profersicn, that the time may come when 
the Germans will regret rending hearts and ho ny»s, 
and tearing from France her doarest childrer. It is 
said that Prustia has demanded a disavowal of this 
order. 


—Sfagasta and his ministry have held office for 
an almost unprecedentedly long tims in Spain; but 
they bkave been formally impeached now, and astormy 
trial, wherein no end of exposures will bs mvdo, is 
anticipated by their sensation-loving compatriots. 


—The steamer Victor, from New York to New 
Orleens was wrecked on the Florida coast, having 
breken her shaft when off Cape Canavaral. All hands 
were saved. 


—Mayor Hall's jurors fa‘led to agree, seven be- 
irg in favor of conviction, and five in favor of a3squi:- 
tal. Mr. Tweed’s trial is next in order.' 








LECTION returns are everywhere as this issue 
of the Christian Union is being thrown off the 
press, but not one of them .an we give to our rea Jers 
owing to those radi¢al defect3in the Jonstitution which 
permit the ocezrence of important political events a 
few hours before we can usa them. It may be interoast- 
ingfor our r<aders te compare actual results wich the 
forecasts of the best authorities on both sides. And we 
accordingly give alist of the States and territories as 
they are claimed by the opposing parties, the total 
electoral vote being 266. 


FOR GRANT—REPUBLICAN ESTIMATE, 
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—Ccastwise traffic with Canada by way of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence is to be greatly facilitatel by 
means cf a canal cutting through the isthmus from 
the Bay of Fundy to the S‘raits of Northumb:rland, 
This canal will be important not only for ths British 
Provinces, but for tha New Envland fs er n5., aod, 
indeed, jor every one eng9g°d in trido with tre 
Dominion. It is strange that this cor piratively am vi 
caval (it will be only about twelve mii-s lonz) 143 not 
been cut before, but the promising state of tho proa- 
ject may perbaps be ascribed to the more enerzeti> 
poicy which' has teon dsveloned sinée the union of 
the Provinces. Another important com marcial event 
is the completion of the International Riilroad croas- 
ing the line ot the canal just mentioned, and connest- 
ing Halifax vith the railway system of the Unitad 
States. - It is now possible for passengers to leive Naw 
Yerk scme bours after ths departura of an Enzlish 
steamer, board her at Halifax, and thzs reduce the 
ocean voyage by several hundred mi‘es. Ta:sse in- 
creased facilities of communi ‘ation render it the mora 
derirable that the fisnery diffisulties should ba adjusted 


“with al! fairness and liberalily, so that tho last question 


remaining under the Washiagton Treaty may be finally 
and emicably settled. 





Captain Burton, the explorer of Central Africa, 
has written a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette “during 
the present lull of the Livingston3 dran1ani bafore 
the second act comes on,” placing himself on the 
right side by frankly reooguizing Mr. Stanley’s suc- 








cesses, and proceeding to analyse Dr. Living- 
stone’s theories regpecting the Lualaba River and 
its system of lakes, which as our readers are aware lie 
wholly within the “unexplored” region. Dr. Living- 
stone’s opinion, qualified by some doubts, wa; that 
this river and these lakes form the true head waters of 
the Nile, but Captain Burton holds that evan with lib- 
eral allowance for inaccuracies, the level of the Lua- 
Jaba Jakes is considerably below that of the highest 
krown waters of the Nile. He believes, moreover, 
it being unreasonable to supp se that an evaporating 
eurface exists large enough to dispose of 8 615 cubio 
feet per secord, that the newly discover: d river finds 
its outlet to the wes‘ ward and is in fact anortheastern 
fork of the Congo, which falls into the South At'antio 
Ocean about six degrees south of the Equator, and has 
been explored only a few hundred miles from the coast. 
In eupport of this theory Captain Bur‘ton mentions 
the fect that rumors of Livingstone’s death reashed 
the west ccast of Africa two or three years azo. 
Rumors, like travelers naturally follow the great 
water-courses in a wild country, and this one, proba- 
bly came down the Congo, loring in transit whatever 
cf truth it may have started with. 





The rest of the world bas come to look upon 
the entire governniental organization of Pruasia as 30 
perfect that symptoms of an “opposition” party in 
the Parliament are observed with something of sur- 
prise. The Government introduced, nt long sinoe, a 
measure calculated to effect some raiical changes in 
the local provincial governments, which the Chamber 
of Deputies,a lower House, paszed by a handsome m3- 
jority. The Upper House—a hereditary Parliament 
ecmething like the House of Lords—has, however, 
with a prcmptness that savors very strongly of oppo- 
sition, not to say defiance, rejected the bill, notwith- 
standing the very evident determination of the Km- 
peror to see it through. The Emperor has, with 
characteristic decision, met the crisis by sending that 
sturdy old trooper, General Von Roon, into the Parlia- 
ment with a proclamation proroguing the session and 
appeeling directly to the people through now elec- 
tiors, This Upper House is regarded as eminently 
ecneervative, and is consequently unpopular with the 
pecple, who will, without doubt, return a very strong 
liberal majority, instiucting the representatives to 
make war against the obnoxious Herrenhaus, as the 
Upper branch of the Parliament iscalled. Some com- 
mentators on Prussian affairs regard it as certain that 
the powers of the Herrenhaus will shortly be our- 
tailed, and that it will in the end be wholly done away 
with. Others, however, do not regard this as proba- 
ble, as the Government may some day want conserva- 
tive allies to resist the liberals should that party be- 
come too aggressive for Imperial comfort. 





—A German circular, republished io this coun- 
try, gives later intelligence from the Arctic exploring 
tarties which have been pushing for the North Pole 
during the past summer. The most suocceisful ex- 
plorer seems to have been the Norwegian, Captain 
Nils Johnson, who left From3o0e, Norway, in May last, 
with a crew of nine men, on board a little yaoht of 
twenty-eight tons. This daring navigator reachod, 
ard to some extent explored, the land lying east of 
Spitzbergen, Which was discovered more than two 
and a half centuries ago, but has never before ben 
actually visited. Sailing along the coast, and landing 
to ascend points of obs:rvation, Capta'n Johnson con- 
vinced bimself trat he was exploring an island ex- 
tendirg northward from about 79 degrees of north 
latitude. The sea was open on the east and south, and 
the shore wes piled twenty feet deep with drift-wood. 
Birds. sea), and reindeer abouniel, the latter being 
so fat as to convince the explorers that forage of some 
scrt must be abun¢éant. Another party, known as tho 
Payer-Wat precht Expedi(ion, bas been heard from, 
strugg ing with the ice still further to the eastward. 
The American Expedition, when last heard from, was 
on the point of disappearing up the Greenland coast, 
bound, indefinitely, for the North. 





No uhisper of apprehension is as yet heard from 
offi ial circles, but the English opposition press does 
net besitate to point out and comment upon the 
steady approaches which Ru‘sia is making toward the 
British possessions in India. The latest advices by 
rail poir tto xc‘ ual hostilities bet ve2n the Czar and the 
Khan of Khiva, the plea being that certain Russians 
beve been carried into slavery by marauding tribes, 
at dit bel coves the Czar to jiberate them and punis't 
their oppres‘ers. Khiva isa provincesf Independen i 
Turkestan, bordering upon northeastern Persia aad 
at leest on the highroad to British jurisdiction. No 
doubt some of tke solemn warnings to which Wr, 
G'adstono is treated, are intcnded merely for poli*ical 
effect, but a Russianized Monroe doctrine would,not, 
judging from the various annexations made along the 
Siberian border and on the Amoor River, soem 
wholly outof thequesticn. Theundisputed possession 
of the Sea of Aral wovld give Russia a very strong 
hold upon tbat part of Central Asia which is not yet 
urder her contro], and probably the three invading 
columns which, if report be true, are advancinzon the 
Khivan territory will take early measures to secure 


.theccast. On the other band the Khan is said to be 


young, brave, and able, with a large army at his baok, 
and a goodly array of half civilized but formidable 
allies, who will aid him in making trouble for the 
Czars forces. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 
STIMULANTS. ° 
R. BEALE, in a recent lecture on the princi- 
é ples of the treatment of fever, says if a ths out 


-get there is reason to appreherd that an attack of fever 
is goiug tc be severe, it is vary desirabie to ad minister 
#mnali quantities of alcohol early in the disease In 

*$his way the etomach may be accustomed to the rem- 
edy; whereas, if its use is postponed until the prtient 
is very ill, and alcobol requ red in larger doses the 
‘ston ach is often in so highly an irritable stata as tors: 

rjectit. Dr. Beale’s conclusion: regarding the giving 
of alccho! t© young persons are, in the main, in ac- 

‘oorcance with the opinions of those who advocate ex- 
treme temp:rance. His own experience leds hin to 

“believe tiat the majority of young heaithy people 
‘would do well without alcohol; snd he belicves that 
the be bi ual dairy consumption, by yung people, of 
even 8 ood. rate quantity, of wins or beer, is ,uite ua- 
nece:rary; while ic some instances it is positively in- 

*Jurious to health Attherame time there can be no 
dcubt, in certain cases, where the health fails in chil 
drev. endeven in infants, great benefits result ‘r°m 

egivii g small quantities of wine, daiy, for a saoort 
time. dard working people, students, profes ional 

‘men and people actively en: azed, have bse: edvised 
to take -t mulants as « general rule; aid some, n» 
doubt, require them. But Dr Bz2ale believes many 

‘would exjoy very gooih a'th witout an, alcohol at 
‘all, while the recommendation that they should take 
plenty oj claret or other light win+s is bad advice for 
gevira' rea-ons. in oldage he believes stimu'aats to 

"be really pesessary ; aod som:tim 3 they are even 
qnor important tran food itseit Hes feels sure trat 
the hic of ma: y old people is prolonged ty the j 1dic- 

Ous ure of alcohol ; and thinks that some who have 

‘been ve'y abstemious ali through life, take far too 

‘Littie stimulants when they grow old. 


EFFECT OF BAROVETRIC PRESSURE ON LIFE. 


TT HE Journal of Applied Chemistry gives the 
rceu'ts of some of the experin nts ot Bert on tha 
efiect of barometric pressure on ihe pheno nc na of ife. 
These experiments go to show taat ths rea-on animais 
cenxuetlive under very much di ninished pressures, sven 
if care be taken to renew the airand keep it pure. is 
‘that the quantity of oxygen is n»t sufficient fcr the 
noi mal functions of life The anima) actually dies 
from arypbyxia, though surrounded by pure air. Un- 
derincreasea pressure death results fron tae poison- 
‘ous action of oxysen itself. He thinks man can live 
@nde) either increased or diminish:d pressure bs 
cba; ing tbe per entage of oxygei in the air, 89 that 
neither too much nor too little of it shall be inhaled. 

The fcllow ng are the results of the latest of these 
x} erin ents : 

1. Wh n the pressure is diminished the quantity of 
ges in the biocd alse becomes less. Hence, wnoere a 
person ascends in a balloon or climbs a mcuntaia, hs 
bas always less oxygen to keep up his bodily strength 
and waimta. This exp'ains why a persou ascending 
@ moubtain must irejuently sop, and why he canaot 
go stcve a certain height without being threacened 
with a phyxia. 

2. The diminution of the percentage of oxygen when 
‘the pressure is reduced eizht nohes 0veco nes pervepti- 
‘ble, i. ¢«. under conditi us which nearly appro ch those 
@er Whi h mill:oas of people live, espeviatiy ihuse 1a- 
tbabiiirng the Mcxican plateau of Anaauas. These 
people ere continually sudject to a condition of in- 
uffici: ut oxygenation, to whish may ba traced th-ir 
poverty of blocd. They are, to use Jourdanet’s ex- 
prestion, deoxidized. 

8. In mocet cases the oxygen in the blood di minis 1es 
mcre rapialy than tie carboni3 acid; but here to-re 
arc Va iatious in different asimals, wrica is pro abl; 
lzo the case with men. This explaius way a) ue 
meu Cun ¢nuure removai of pressure almost w.thout 
incc. venience while others getsick and invapabd e of 
Giing any werk. For example, tae loss o* oxy sen 
worrer ponding to a pressure of thir:y-six centi aete-:s, 
wiick, acvcrding to Boussingiut, is ihe ex.reme 
lim tor mouutain-sli abers, is 36, 38, 42 co 56 per venti. 
Tie carb nic ac.o sho wsstill greater va iations. 

This- researches are of great vaiue in th-ir practical 
bearn g upon the employ nent of work 031 i0 Gaissons 
avd miuibg operations. During the sinki2z of the 
cais+oi.s uf ibe Brocklyn bridze, Dr. A. H smith .aaie 
may: b-eryaiions in counection with this subject 
which Le will scor puolish, 


DUST FROM VESUVIUS, 


HE eruption of Vesuvius waich took place 

larteprirg covered Naoles and the surrounding 
country with a ebower cf flue black dus. In some 
p aces the jail eas very heavy, ardevin in Ischia, et 
twoent7-five miles disttares from the mountain. the 
quartity was sufficient to cause great annoyance to 
the inhabitants. Mr. G@lidstoie dzcr:b33 the lust as 
follows: “It consisted of sgegregations of crystallized 
qua) tz, dotted over witb magnetis oxide ofiron. Tais 
oxide was also crystalline, and possessel a hich me- 
tallic lurtre. The grains werev-ry uni‘ormin siz3, ani 
weuld pass througb a wire gauge, the apsrturis of 
which measured the 16,000:h part of asquareinoh. By 
bei g the sand in hycrochloric acid th» whole of ths 
iren is renov+d, and nothing but crystals of pure 
white quartz remain. Its composition is toe same as 





that of the iron sand which is found in the soil in some 
parts of country sround Vesuvius, and waich is the 
product of former eruptions. the latter, however, 
contains relatively more iron, and the grains aopear 
water-worn under the microscope. Neither of the 
Vesuvian specimens contain ti‘anium, which is found 
in the magnetic iron sand of New Zealand, and ha; 
probably been ejected from the great volcano of 
Mount Egmont.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EAD AN HOUR A DAY —There was a lad 
who, at fourteen, was apprenticed to a soap- 
cealer. One of his resolutions was to read au hour a 
day, or at least at that rate, and he had an old silver 
watch, left him by his uncle, wbich he timed his rzad- 
ing by. Hestayed seven y¢ ars with his master,and it was 
raid when he was twenty-o1e he knew as much as the 
you! g equire did. Now, 'et us ree how wuch tima he 
bad to read in, in seven years, at the rate of one hour 
u day. It would be 2,555 hours, which, at the rate of 
eight bours a day, would be equal tv three hunire} 
and ten days; equal to forty five weeks; nearly a 
year’s reading That tims spent in treasuring up 
useful knowledge would pile up a very large store 
I am sure it is worth trying for. Try what you can 
do. Begin now. In after years you will look back 
upon the task as the most pleasant and profitable you 
ever performed —Guiding Star. 


AMERICAN DIET.—We are a greasy people; 
from the pork-fat .f New England to the ham-fat of 
the South, we wallow io greasy food. This becomes 
rancid on the stomach, and superinduces what Dr. 
Urquhart pronounce i the sun of all diseases—d yspep. 
sia. We driok tea that would frighten a Chinaman, 
and coffee that would serve as an antidote to opium. 
We pour down doses of alcoholic fluids which eat into 
the coatings of our intestixe:, and destroy the gastric 
juices. Wego to bed overtasked, body and mind, 
sleep with sluggish blood in a rtate of stagaation, and 
get up only when the broad sun is staring in angrily at 
us through our bed room windows. Weare reckless 
in our pursuit of pleasure; we strain our mental! 
powers to the.r utmost tension; and end, old men and 
women before our time, or die, or fill a celi in an in 
sane asylum.—Ezchange. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING.—The parson went in 
to condole with Mrs, Jones. Poor Jones! It was very 
sudden; and the widow was alto; ether inconsolable. 
8o the parson prepared to depart, saying, as he took 
his hat: _ 

*-I will leave you, poor bereaved one, with this in- 
junction, pray—pray that God will vouchsafe His 
comfort; that He will enable you to perosive the 
promised bow in the—”’ 

“Ob! parson!’ she burst in, “how can you think of 
such a thing? It’s too—too—too premature, [’m sure!” 

The o!d gentleman departed, slightly mystified; and 
it was only after many minutes, and much cogitation, 
thatit occurred to him that the “bow” he was talking 
of was not at all the “beau” of which Mrs. Jones was 
thinking. And he pulled up ‘old Charley’s” reins just 
long enough to smile. 


—Sometimes in the season of drought, you may 
stand upon a bill-top and look on the parched and 
yellow fields. Presently you say: ‘* What is the mean- 
ing of that riband of green that winds down the 
slope and through the meadows tiilit is lost in the 
disiance? Ah! now I remember. That is where a 
brook ran once. Its waters have been dried up, but 
tbe verdure which they nourich remains.’”’ And so, 
how often does it happen, after a good man’s life has 
exhaled to heaven, that the beauty and giory of its 
be1eficence abides! 


—One of the latest campaign stories comes from 
the recent Adventist Camp-meeting. Duriag a ser- 
mon, one of the preashers announced that the world 
would come to an endin October. “Amen!” ejacu- 
lated sn ardent Democrat in the audienca. The 
preacher repeated tae prediction, and again thef:rvent 
* Amen” was heard. One of the brethren was im- 
preesed by thy zeal of the supporei new coavert, and 
at the close of the meeting approached and asked him 
if beie.t resigned to the decree. *‘* Yes,’’ was the re- 
spouse; “it will beat Grant, and I won’t have to vote 
for Greeley.” 


—A Utica man has invented a traveling trunk 
vith this improvement: Taking hold cf the handls 
ard lifting one «rd from the floor, a sharp pull draws 
outa hand bar, similar to those by which a hand-cart 
is drawn or propelled and at the eame time two strong 
wheels drop beneath. The trunk is at once a box on 
wheels, and thetrsve'er can draw it away independent 
of porters or exp1¢s:men. 


—It is related of John Wesley that, preaching 
to an audience of courticrs aad nvbiemen, he used the 
“ peneration of vipers’’ test, and flung denunciation 
rigbt ard left. “Tbat sermon should have been 
preached at Newgate,’ said a displeased courtier to 
Werley, on pessing out. “No,” said the fearless 
apestle, “my text there would havé been, ‘Behold 
tne Lamb of God that takeih away the sin of the 
werldl’”’ 


—Says the Methodist Protestant: ‘Au illustra- 
ticn of the amount ef principle involved in many 
church squabbles, is furnished by an incident which 





was recently related in our hearing. A contro 
erore ina certain church about usingan organin the 
Sabbath School. Eleven of the members stoutly op- 
posed the organ. They vere out-voted, however, and 
the organ introduced. Thereupon eur eleven with. 
drew, and then joined another church that has threg 
organs!” 


—A man advertised for a wife, and requested 
each candidate to enclose her carte de visite. A spirited 
young lady wrote to the advertiser in the following 
terms; “Sir, I do not enclose my carte, for though 
there is some authority for putting a cart befors g 
horse, I know of none for putting one before an aas|" 

—Not a Msy-game is this man’s life; but a 
‘batt'e and a march, a warfare with principalities and 
powers. No pleasant promenade through fra srant 
orange groves and green flowery spaces—waited on by 
tbe Choral Muses and the Rosy Hours; it isa starn 
pilgrimage through burning sandy solitudes, through 
regions of thick ribbed ice.—Carlyle. 

—An effusive Quebec grocer advertises ‘* The 
peculiar delicacies of the far-off Ind, and the finely 
flavored and humanizing leaf of the still further 
Caibay; the more exciting, though not less delicious, 
berry of Brazil, and the spices, sugars and luscious 
fruits of the Antilles; the sugared condimeats and 
the blood-enriching wires of the Mediterranean, ani 
the salt-cured and brain-renewing fish of our own 
stormy gulf.’’ What he means to say is that he sells 
tea, coffee, and codfish, cheap for cash. 


—Professor Tyndall has perfected a new respi- 


the densest smoke are arrested by films of cotton- 
wool saturated with glycerine, and the most pungent 
gas by layers of charcoal. By this simple means, fire- 
men can remain within burning buildings for up- 
wards of an hour with safety and comfort, so far as 
respiration is concerned. 

—A teacher in the Sunday School of an Episco- 
pal church in Chicago said to'one of her pupils,— 
“James, what good thing—what great pleasure are 
you willing to give up as a sacrifice during Lenten 
reason?” Jimmie meditated about ten seconds and 
resryonded:—“I think I’ll give up going to Sunday 
School!” 

—One of the saddest sights in this season of the 
year is a young man who has waited outside the 
church of an evening until he is chilled through, only 
to see his girl walk off with some rascal who has been 
inside all the time, toasting his sinful shins at the 
stove.— Danbury News. 

—The Chicago Times bas received an original 

poem on “The Burnt District at Midnight.” The 1024 
verse reads: “The derrick stands still ’gainst the half 
finisheé wall. The brick-piles are quiet; the stones 
aeatrest. To-morrow they’llrise, nine or ten stories 
tall, in huge, massive structures—the worst in the 
West.” 
- —If you have talents, industry will improve 
them ; if moderate abilities, industry will supply their 
deficiencies. Nothing is denied to well-directed la- 
bor; nothing is ever to be attained without. 


—What alcohol does for men, opium is doing 
for women. The Bureau of Statistics reports tnree 
hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred pounds of 
prepared opium as being imported into this country 
during the year 1871, to supply the demand of the un- 
fortunate victims. 

—Said Bloggs, the other day, when applied to 
for a loan of ten dollars, ** [have only five lending tens, 
and they’re all out.”’ 

—There are forty thousand Russians who pro- 
pose to settle in Nebraska, who are known as Mennon- 
ites, their religion being somewhere between the 
Bapt'sts and the Quikers. 

—A Montana [ndian agent accounts for his de- 
ficiercy by declaring that he furn'sh°d the [ndians 
285,000 pounds of family soap, $300 worth of posta ze 
stamps, and a barrel of ink. ’ 

—An English traveller says, ‘‘ Put an A erican 
baby six months old on its feet, and it will imme iiats- 
ly say, ‘Mr. Chairman,’ and call the next cradle to 
order.” 

—When you bury animosity, never mind put- 
ting up a tomb-stone. . 

—French and English physicians almost uni- 
versally prescribe a free use of lemon juice for the 
rheumatism. 

— Edward Tompkins, of San Francisco, hs 
given $50,000 worth of land to t1e California Univer 
sity, to endow an Oriental professorship. 

—If your neighbor’s hens are troublesome and 
steal arross the war, don’t let your angry passions 
rise: fixa place for ’em to lay. 

—Palmer, the sculotor (he is sixty), is going 
abrced for the first time: to Rome, to study soulp- 
ttre. 

—Earl Russell was 80 recently, and is the only 
survivor of the House of Commons of 1813, whea he 
firet tock his seat. 

—When the rain falls does it ever rise again? 
Yer, in dew-time. 





—Solomon says: ‘‘ A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her busband.” By this rule, the most valuable of 
the sex is worth just one dollar and twenty-five cents, 


rator for firemen, in which the solidest particles of - 
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The Little Folks. 


CHSAR. 
A TRUE STORY. 








F Grandfather were alive now he would be 

mere than a hundred years old, and he vould 

tell you no doubt, as he ured to tell us caild- 

ren, ebcut the War of the Revolution, which happened 
when be was a boy. 

He lived then with his father, in 3 gre3st stone house 
or the banks of the Hudeon in Vests ester county. 
We was a patriot and ai the battls of Brooklyn wa: 
cap‘ ured, and for a long time, shut up in a caurch 
whi b the British wade into a prison. 

Thirty years ago, when Grandfather ured to tell us 
there stories, people were beginning to take sid s, for 
and sgzirst slavery. Harry, who wa: a flory little a,90- 
litio1 ist. used to bring bos highchair aud sit close 1 
Grendistherand ask a thousa .d questions, while (list 
ened cn a cushbicn at his feet, and darling Fanny would 
sit quietly upon his k1¢e, leaning ber head upon his 
bres+t. he1 bright beautiiul eyes looking up lo7zingly 
into his tace. 

We liked all the stories about the Revolution. bu™ 
the lest of all thestory about Casar—not Julius ‘ses ir, 
nor dcg Cesar, just Cwsar. Piease then magine Grand- 
father seated in his arm chair, his audien 'e eageriv 
attentive, though it may be the twentieth time thsy 
heave beard the story. 

**One mornir g in October, when I was a little bo: 
abcut ten years old, th re came along th» couitry 
read on ¥ bich we lived. three of the stra gt loo tiug 
black figv res you ever saw—a maa aad wonan, 104 + 
little boy about my own age. They ware so frightened 
ard eurpicious that no one could approash taem, not 
even our own slaves ”’ 

**S oves!” interrupted Harry, ‘‘ What do you mean, 
Giancisther? You never owned slav-s!” 

“No,” sai 1 Grandfither, * but my father di 1.” 

Barry’s face reddened with vexatiou a: he half nat- 
tered, “1! did’nt believe tne-e were ever any slave 
holceys in this State; 1 thought they all lived down 
South.” 

* You will besurprised, my boy, to be toli that there 
wae a slave market, before the Revolution, in Wall 
Street, New York, and that it was forty years after the 
Revojuiicn before the Jast slave was free in the State.” 

* They wust have known that it was wickei! On, I 
feel di:gr+ced to think my great grandfither was a 
slavebolder!”—said Harry,1ushing a vay to the winiow 
to hide his tears 

Grar Giather waited gq little while, playing with 
Farry, pi ching her cheeks and her nose, Finally he 
ssid, ‘| guess we wont wait any longer for Hirry to 
ocme back ; we will go op with ourstory. * Weill, thsse 
strenec looking beings [ began to tell you a»out were 
native Africans who had escaped from a slava ship 
a few days before. The owner of the ship wa3 a Caro- 
fir iar, who had sent it to Africa for its cargo. It was 
destin: 6 for Charleston TI suppose. But tne Captain 
of the ship ran into New York, thinking to sell a few 
plaves ard keep the money bimeelf.”’ 

* Hew did you find out that?” asked Harry, coming 
back to biseeat. ‘You shall hear,” said Grandfather, 
going on Wi hthestory agrin. ‘While we were won- 
dering, 9nd trying to disce ver wha! it all meant, two 
men rcde up in great hasta calling out loudly, ‘ help— 
catch those niggers!’ 

“The poor creatures were too tired and too mush 
frig hte ned to run far, so the men were soon binding 
theo with cords anc putting on shackles. Tney cursed 
and swore, and treated the poor Africans so badly that 
my faiber reprovec then. 

“Well, well, old Dutchman,’ said one, ‘se>’n you're 
po te: des hearted, what'll you give for the lot?’ Father 
paid be bad all the slaves he needed, yet rutber than 
pee them iil-used he would buy them. and a bargain 
‘war econ made. They took the gold Father give the a 
and :cde away. 

‘“‘Telways thought that they mu:t have left other 
child1en in Africa, because they seemed s) unhappv, 
ano for a long time se determined to run away. W>3 
tried to make them understand that ths 09 a1 whi-h 
they thought so territ]+ mu-t be crossed, befora they 
eculd get back to their home. P:rhaps we succe ded, 
for ot Jast they gave usno moretrouhble. But th y were 
perfectly useless to us. I think tha father and mother 
were heart-broken, because before the winter waa 
balf gone, they died I see you il’ wonder what cou'd 
biccme of Caesar row. Well, every 2d7 pitied the 
pro little fellow. He was petted and pureed by all 
the hcvsehold, whie and black, and when sum7u2r 
ctme, the warm sunshine seemed t> mike him hapdoy 
@gtin, srd he began to grow. By the time ho was 
eighteep, be was as strong as a man, and knew how 
to do a’) kinds of farm work. He had the blackest 
ekip, snd a vild vniamed for: of look, as if th free- 
dem of his old lifealway: haunted him. He liked to 
have hit own way, snd would fight fearlessly for his 
rights, | ut he was nev:r treacherous or cowardly, and 
wes ‘he best plauyfellow we ever had.” 

“In ‘he sutumn of ‘seven‘y-six’”’ Grandfather 
recumed, “the British took posze:sion of New York. 
Father was in prison. John was with the armzre in its 
slow end painful retreat. The country swarmed with 
“red cr ats,’ and we were surrounded by Tori-s. Just 
as the les ves were falling, John came home for a few 
hours, and taking Cesar with him to a retired plase 





fmong the bills, they dug a hole in the ground by the 
side of some rocks. 

“Then at: niga’, when everybody was asleep, they 
csiried out there all the valuables in the 10us¢e, and 
tured them—the silver piate, the va'uable papers, 
hnen, teds, bedding and c othing, and such provisions 
as wou'd not be immediately neecei by the fanily. 
They rolled the rccks over the place, and by morning 
the leaves had fall n s0 thickly that ali tra,xes of their 
work were concealed. Cohn told Cesar that th 
‘cow boys’ and the ‘skinners,.’ and British, ‘wouid 
seek for this Luried treasure, tut that he left the secret 
with him. Then when al was fic isned he m uated his 
horse, and atter charging us to provide for the family 
tlaves, and to protect and defend my mother and 
sis‘ere, he roce away into the night. Cesar aod I were 
never boys again. 

* The brit:sb come and took posse-sion of the h use 
ane everything it contained They allowed my mother 
anc sisters OLly che small rooo. 

* After a while, when t..e British in tru ters had killed 
ard eaten all ‘bec hickens and geese and turkeys, they 
(omn an iea Cesar to show them th» treasure vau t, 
Perbepe the Torns had tod them of Fathor’s wealth. 
reihsps they on y susp:es dit. But he denied there 
being a treasure vault. They woud wot believe hin, 
alc one morning a-ter 31 ight’s carouse thyy told hin 
if he wouli get them some break fast, that they would 
give him goid evough to go back to Africa; taat they 
wculd taks him witb thom and make him free. 

**(gesar an» wered civi!'y, ‘1 can t do it, sirs, bscaus* 
I have vothing good, even for my mistress’ breakfas‘, 
81d xhe ia sick.’ 

‘Com-,ccme, you know well enough, where the good 
thugs sre’ they saic, +tep uy to the music, Africa, or 
we’ll kill and ext ) ou.’ . 

“Crear didit feel much afraid of boing eaten, I 
sup post, so he we Lt aloue out oO the bara, which stooi 
ob a bill quite a Gistanve:r»m the house, to sell some 
«crn for meal. This was about all that was leftfor ihe 
family to eat. 

“ he belf-drunken soldiers followe}, and begun to 
threaten lim in various ways. But it did no good, he 
k: pt on shelling corn without sayiug a word. [nen 
ore of them said with an oath, ‘ You bi wk devil, we'll 
mske you tell,’ and seizing him they tied his uands be- 
hind bom, put a rope about his neok, and hung Lim up 
to ore uf the beams of the barn. 

“‘ Cesar, althcuzh he feit b mself choking to death, 
determined niver to reveal the secret of the treasure, 

et them do what they would, so when they let uim 
dc wn and loosened the rope abvut his neck, he would 
answer bene of their questions. Then they nuxtg him 
up again, saying, vith maay curses up *n his obstinasy, 
hat they wou!d eurely killbim. He might wei bs- 
tieve them, for every: hit g darkened suddeniy, there 
wa ar pging in his ears, and ne strugg:ed fearfully. 
But ibey thought they wouid try h m once more, 89 
ibey let him down azain, and iaying him on his back, 
wa ted until be cculd spesk.” 

*“ And would’nt he teil?” asked Harry? 

“Would you bave b'amed lim if oe had?” 

“1 don’t know what to think avou. that,’ answered 
Harry, looking puzzled. 

*: We!), he did’nt tell. They pould’nt make him tell, 
titber by threate, or bribes, or tortures. 

* Ali this 11me they ht d been growing more and more 
ar gry, end they declared that he deserved to dic ‘ iike 
every other rebel.’ So they auag him in earnsst at 
Jest, then mounted their horses, and rods away.”’ 

GiendfatlLer paused, «ur very hearts stood still. 

We did not dare to he:r the rect, 80 we sat in silen3se 
ur tii Fanny began to cry. 

** Hush, hush, little girl, Cassar did’nt die that day,”’ 
raid Grandfather. 

We drew lorg breatbs—then Harry «aid, ‘‘ Grani- 
fathir, you made believe he was dead, but I guess 
( eesar would’ut do so.” 

Gr.ndéiatber laughed heartily at this, and we all re. 
covered cur epirits; then he went on wih the story. 

“You never knew your Aus! Nancy. She was my 
oléest tis'er, sné brave like Johr. Waenshe saw the 
Grurken soldi: rs fcliow Cao:ar to the barn, she feared 
u wehief, and stealing around to the oppdsite side, she 
heard much that was said, aithough she coull not sse 
vhatthey were doing. There was no oneto wkom 
she could go for help, so she kept herseif hidden until! 
they were gone. 

“When she wentinand saw Cesar hanging from the 
beam, the fexsred he was quite dead. She thought, 
quickly, bowever. Fir-t she»o led a great bundle of 
bay to the floor uader the place where he hing, then 
«limbed up and cut ihe rope. Cesar fell upon the 
soft bay, but lay quite sil as if he would never 
bicathe again. 

Aunt Nancy found that he was warm, so taking 
course ge, sre rubbed his neck, and moved bis arxs, and 
blew into his mouth until she bro ight him buck tolife 
again.” a 

“Well,” said Harry, “if I had been your father, when 
T got cut of prison [ would hive given Casar nis free- 
dcm.”’ 

“So be wonld,” ssid Grandfather, “ but by that time 
Ceesar had married a gist wh» belon red to another 
famuUy, and be eaid he would rather Father should buy 
hiz wife. And so he did as Cw:ar wished.” 

* Why did’ot he make both free,’’ demandei Harry: 

““] cennot te’) whit) e migot bave rished to do, or 
how he reasoned upon this question, but ths I do 
know, that finally the Jaw of the Siate made then 
free. Stiil Cesar preferred to remain as he was, and 





never left ny father wko, so long as he lived, made 
him ccmfortable and happy. A‘ter providing for hia 
in his wil!, he enjoinad upon h‘s children, that after 
his death they should never deny Cesar a home” 

“Let me teil you,” exclaimed Harry, laying his 
band impressively upon Grandfather, “I don’t think 
ereat grandfather was a real s!aveholder!” 

“ Ho, ho, then you wont feel so badly disgraced, 
will you? But listen to me a moment, boy, he ws & 
teal elaveholder, and I helieve there were othar just 
soch tlaveholders as your great grandfather, even 
“down South.” 

Harry lcoked perfectly astonished. 

“Grandfath«r,” said he, ‘ what is i that makes you 
#n Abclitionist ? , 

“The desire, my child, to see all injnstice, not only 
‘coward the slave, but toward his master, abolished; 
and, more than this, that cruel prejudice and ungen- 
erous spirit which bas made Flay3ry possible—a spirit 
Which will lart, I fear, long after the letter is eff 4. 
You cannot understand me now; bat [ will tell you 
of ope mor> scene in Cesar’s life which will illustrate 
my D¢aning. It always makes my sad to recall it; 
and I woud not do so row only that I believe you 
D ay scme day need to know it.” 

“There was a great concourse of people at my 
father’s funeral; for he had lived nearly one hundred 
years, and was known and respected far and wide. It 
Wss solemn, but not sad; for the day was brigat aad 
cheerful. All the sad traces of war had disappeared. 
The bills were green with summer woods and fiel is; 
end there towed the broad river, grand and glorious 
in its strength, with hundreds of wh'ts sails gleaming 
in the tunrhine; and there, too, lay the beautiful old 
men in bis & fin, on tha lawn before tha old stone 
house of the Rev olution, asif only waiting for a friead 
ard peighbor to come and take a kind farewell. Sil- 
ently they all passed by, Then Ce-ar, who had wait- 
ed—followed by his children and grandchi:dren—vame 
fer a last look at the face of bin whom ho had served 
s0 well. As he reached tho feet of bis friand and 
master, one of the pa'l-bearera struck him, saying, 
‘stand back, you b'ack rascal!’” 

* Ob!” exclaimed Harry, a; if he felt the blow, “and 
didn’t any body make him do right?” 

“No Noone spoke a word for Cesar, who turned 
ard walked slowly away, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks,"’ 

“I bave often wished,” added grandfather, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ ubat Caesar could have forgotten tais unfeeling 
act; but he never did.” 

“And after that did he come and live with your 
grand iather ?’’ I asked. 

“ Yes,” he repiied. “Ceosar always had a home 
with some of us, and was weicome in every household 
—sometimes with one, and sometimys with another.” 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


19 letters. 
1, 2, 5 2, 15, 5, one of the halting places of Israel. 
£, 10, 9, 10, 15, &, a city of Iseacbar. 
16, 11. 8, 16, 3, one of :he twelve tribes. 
4, 8, 16, 9, 18, 3, » place in Mount Epbraim. 
6 10,18 8 10, 8,arcyal city of che Cansaaites. 
6, 9, 9, 10, 3, a place in Babylvunia. 
9, 10, 16, 3, 16, 8, a place menti »ned only in Joshua, 
4, 12, a king of Egypt. 
10, 1 8,10 3, a place in Sime’ n. 
18, 16, 15, 2, 3, 16, asea-port in Lycia, 
17, 2. 3, 16, 5, a well On the route of the Exodus, 
19,3 a town of Moab. 
4, 18, 5, 18, 8,a land were gold abounded. 
whole were two important countries, 
Mas. Mare. 
A RIDDLE. 

When I am going I frequen ly followalight. WhenT am 
stil: I precede a ligh. Mad» for ornam mt rather than 036; 
yet without mo many tilings woularema.n uadon+s [aa a 
lady's pride, vet her de estationa, [ asp re to suprem wy; 
bat am ofcen unter foot. Iam made to carry myself, yet 
would be out of place on myse'f, 

It ;ou have not gurss2d me, but ms on, and g3t on mo, 
ard come to me, #nd you wil: get such a start ia me thas you 


will Anow what I am. 
GALLA. 
A EQUARE WORD, 


to read forward, or backword, up, or down. 
1. A La'in word tor author, 
2. The fourth reversed. 
8. A dogma. 
4. *m sica! composition, 
6. The first reversed. 
FLORA GREENE, 
CHARADE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
Of ‘ett rs five I am comp»sod, 
4n cbj.ct am that much isus 4; 
Im made in various shape; and forms— 
8 mtimes J bc asta pair ofa md, 
Can m(stly own to legs and back, 
Yet s range, a head I always lack. 
I’m scorn in palse , hall and co, 
And poor the p'ace where I am not. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 16, 


Biblical Acrostic.—Obio.— BONNY, LALLA. 

Th:rty-two H’dden Citivs.—Dan, Niw B dford, Bsd fond, Fordam, 
sone Charleston, arles. Newoort. Venic*, Nise, T ra, Lictla 
Rock, Ge verbure, ae orestown, Lenox Oxford. Bro klya, Roma, 
+prpefield Bloool gdale. To'edo, "lymouch. Saigus, Va, Aug ts 
ta, A’ dover, Dover, Utica, Spain, Buffaio, Paris, A ina o0lis.—BOM- 
NY. MAC, WHEELBARROW. G.M.C., LAuLa, J. \L. Hows. 


Triple Acrostic.— 


Eva. 


B abel a ande 8 cat 


ve R ru N H 


N 
‘i : BUNNY Mh gre 7. Hown, 
~ ber. rt.choke.—BUNsY, HasLBARH~ 
ROW, L. M,C., LALLA, J. L. Hows. . 


stabi, 
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Miscellaneous. 








“ Consider me Smith.” 


GOOD story is told of old Dr. 
Caldwell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The Doctor was asmail man, and lean, 
but as hard and angular as the most ir- 
regular of pine knots. 

He looked as though he might be 
tough, but he did not seem strong. 
Nevertheless he was among the know- 
ing ones, reputed to be agile ‘‘as a cat,” 
and in addition was by no means de- 
ficient in a knowledge of the ‘manly 
art.”’ Well, in the freshman class of a 
certain year was a burly beef moun- 
taineer of eighteen or nineteen. This 
genius conceived a great contempt for 
old Bolus’s physical dimensions, and his 
soul was horrified that one so deficient 
in muscle should be so potential in his 
rule. 

Poor Jones, that is what we’ll call 
him, had no idea of moral force. Atany 
rate, he was not inclined to knock under 
and be controlled despotically by a man 
he imagined he could tie or whip. At 
length he determined to give the old 
gentleman a genteel private thrashing, 
some night, in the College Campus, pre- 
tending to mistake him for some fellow 
student. 

Shortly after, on a dark and rainy 
night, Jones met the Doctor crossing 
the Campus. Walking up to him, ab- 
ruptily— 

“Hello, Smith! you rascal, is this 
you?” 

And with that he struck the old gentle- 
man a blow on the side of the face that 
nearly felled him. 

Old Bolus said nothing, but squared 
bimeself, and at it they went. Jones’s 
youth, weight, and muscle made him an 
“‘ugly customer,” but after around or 
two the Doctor’s science began to tell, 
and in a short time he had knocked his 

-antagoni:t down, and was astraddle of 
his chest, with one hand on his throat 
-and the other dealing vigorous cuffs on 
the side of the head. 

“Ah! stop; I beg pardon, Doctor, 
Doctor Caldwell—a mistake—for Hea- 
ven’s sake, Doctor!’’ he groaned. “I 
really thought it was Smith!”’ 

The Doctor replied with a word and a 
blow alternately. 

‘It makes no difference: for all pres- 
ent pu poses, consider me Smith!” 

And it is said that old Bolus gave 
Jones such a pounding that he never 
made another mistake as to personal 
identity. 





SHAKESPEARE IN DISGRACE.—The 
mayor of a well-known town in Blank- 
shire became the patron of the theatre 
under Mr. Macready’s management, in 
1850, end gave a hundred guineas for a 
box for the season. This liberality did 
not arise from any particular taste for 
dramatio literature, or any other kind 
of literature; but he paid thus hand- 
somely for the box booause he was a lib- 
eral man, liked going to the play, and 
his predecessor in office paid the same 
sum, and he would not be out-done. 
He attended every night, was always 
pleased, and very friendly with the 
maneger. One night, Mr. Macready 
made his appearance in Hamlet, a play 
in which the mayor had never seen him; 
end when, in the mad scene, Hamlet 
appeared with his dress in disorder, the 
maycr took offense at the exhibition, 
and declared to his wife and family, 
who were in the box with him, his con- 
victicn that the actor was drunk, and 
he would have no such doings if he 
could belp it. So acoording!y he went 
round to the stage, and waited at the 
side till the end of the scene, when he 
thus addressed the tragedian:—‘' Mr, 
Macready, till to-night I Jooked upon 
you ss a yespectable man, and now I 
gee you are given to drink, for ne sober 
man wou!d go before a respectable aud- 
jence with his shirt-frill hanging about 
like that, ard his stockings down. Why, 
you ought to bs ashamed of yourssif!”’ 
The tregedian, astonished at the ignor- 
anee of his pstron, said: “ My dear sir, 
‘you sre quite mistaken, [ assure you. I 
only adhere to the author's instructions 
in respect to the disordered dress, to 


show——” “Who wrote this play?” de- 
manded the mayor. ‘‘Good gracious!” 
exclaimed Macready, “don’t you know 
Shakespeare wrote it?’ “I can’t say 
‘that I do,” replied the mayor; “but I 
will take care that he writes no more 
for this house as long as I have anythiag 
to do with it, and so you may tell him.”’ 
—The World of Wit and Humor. 





INSTINCT AND EDUCATION.—To those 
who explain the actions of all the lower 
CYeatures on the principle of ‘instineot,’”’ 
we commend the following observations 
of A. R. Wallace: 

“Ttis said that birds do not learn to 
make their nests as man does to ouild, 
for all birds will make exastly the 
same nest a3 tharest of their species, 
even if they have never seen one, and it 
is instinct alone that can enable them to 
do this. No donbt this would bsinstiac; 
if it were true, and I simply ask for proof 
of the fact. Tais point, although so im- 
portant to the question at issus, is al- 
ways assumed without proof, and even 
against proof, for what facts there are, 
are opposed to it. Birds brought up 
from the egg incages do not make the 
characteristic neat of their species, even 
though the proper materials are suppliad 
them, ard often make no nes‘ at all, but 
rudcly heap together a quantity of m3- 
terjalé; and the experiment has never 
been fairly tried of turning out a pair of 
birds, so brcught up, into an enclosure 
covered with netting, and watching the 
result of their untaught attempts at 


‘| nest-making.—With regard to the song 


of birds, however, which is thought to 
be equally instinctive, the expsriment 
has been tried, and it isfound that young 
birds never have the song peculiar to 
their species if they have not heard it, 
whereas they acquire very easily the 
song of almost any other bird with 
which they are associated.”—[* Nature 
and Science,” Sciibner’s for October. 





—THE IDEAL OF CHRIST’S PERSON. 
The Christ of painters is blue-eyed aad 
golden-haired, and such a one never ex- 
isted save in their imaginations. A 
blonde in the race of Syrian Jewa is un- 
known. He was abrun (since we have 
no word in our language which, de- 
scribes a man with dark hair and eyes, 
and olive complexion) of that race. 
There are pious people who have recourse 
to amiracle to make him a blonde, wiih 
whom itis useless to argue. Generally, 
the stoutest defenders of his divinity be- 
lieve that in taking on himself man’s 
nature, hesubjested himself to the laws 
which govern it, and that he thus in- 
herited the characteristics of ths race 
from which hesprung. Leonardo, Guido, 
Raphael, and other mastora, created their 
Christ regardless of historical require- 
ments, and invested him with an ideal 
character which he never possessed, ac- 
cording to their ideas of the b3autifulin 
art. This model, once imposed, has 
since been perpetuated by all painters, 
because they think blue eyes more spirit- 
ual than dark, and golden hair more 
godlike than black, 

They had an idea, too, that the Jewish 
type of face was ignoble, which may 
have had some foundation from the de- 
gradation to which the raca was forved 
for so many centuries by persesuting 
Christians, and they thus hai their pre- 
judices against investing the Saviour 
with the traits of a people whom tisy 
despised. But the Jewof Syria in tie 
Gay of Jesus was, before his perse2ution 
and consequent debasement, perhaps 
the equal of the man of any over race 
in point of natural advautages. Taere 
are Syrian Jews now, ia isolated hab ta- 
ticns in Palestine, who are remarkable 
for their handsome traits.—<Alberi 
Rhodes, in Appletons’ Journal. 





A STRANGER INDEED.—As Arte- 
mus Ward was once traveling in the cars, 
dreading to be bored, and feeling misera- 
ble, a man approached him, sat down 
and said: ‘Did you hear the last thing 
on Horace Greeley?” ‘Greeley? Gree- 
ley?” said Artemus; ‘‘ Horace Greeley ? 
Who is he?” The man was quict about 
five minutes. Pretty soon he said: 
“George Francis Train is kicking up a 
good deal of a row in England; do you 





think they will put him in a bastile?” 


, novels.” 





“Train? Train? George Francis Train?” 
said Artemus solemnly, “I never heard 
of him.’’ This ignorance kept the man 
quiet for fifteen minutes, then he said: 
“What do you think about Goneral 
Grant’s chances for the Presidency? Do 
you think they’ll run him?” ‘“ Grant? 
Grant? bang it, man,” said Artemius, 
“you appear to know more strangers 
than any man I ever saw.”” The man 
was furious; he walked up the car, but 
at last came back, and said: **‘ You con- 
founded ignoramus! did you ever hear 
of Adam ?’’ Artemuslooked up and said: 
‘“* What was his other name?”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














A HOUSEHOLD BOOK, 
° —(o— 
Nine UNABRIDGED World-renowned 
Volumes in One. 
_— 


A LIBRARY 
FAMOUS FICTION; 


EMBRACING 
The Nine Standard Master-pieces 
OF 
IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE, 


(UNABRIDGED,) 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

With 34 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, ex- 
ecuted by the best Artists in England and 
America ; together with an luminated Title- 
Page, and biographical notice of each author, 
&ec., &.,—the whole in one Elegant Large 
Octavo Volume of abuot 1100 pages 
brilliantly — on fine paper, and pound 
in various handsome and substantial styles. 


N their present venture, the pub- 
lishers congratuldte themselves 
that the matter they offer has been 
endorsed by the approval of the entire 
reading world for many generations, 
The remarkable success that has at- 
tended their Library of Poetry and 
Song, put forth under the auspices of 
that greatest American Poet, Wrr- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT, naturally sug- 
gested the idea of a corresponding 
Library of Famous Fiction, to be guar- 
anteed and set before the public by 
the most popular American writer of 
fiction known to this day—Mrs. HArR- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE. Thus have 
been combined the nine great master- 
pieces of imaginative prose, embody- 
ing in a single convenient volume 
those Famous Fictions which are al- 
ready sealed to immortality, having 
been admired and loved always, every- 
where, and by all classes. 

Their number is not large; it can 
be counted on the fingers. Their 
names rise spontaneously, and by 
common consent, in every miad. First 
standsthe Pilgrim’s Progress, of which 
Macaulay says, ‘‘that wonderful book, 
while it obtains admiration from the 
mest fastidious critics, is loved by 
those wko are too simple to admire 
it”; next, Robinson Crusoe, which 
for two hundred years has been the 
delight of all adventurous souls and 
lovers of good English; and then, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which Scott, 
and Rogers, and our own Irving, agree 
in pronouncing ‘unrivaled among 
Following these are those 
marvelous Voyages of Lemuel Gulli- 
ver, by Jonathan Swift, whom Vol- 
taire calis the ‘‘ Euglish Rabelais,” 
and Thackeray, the ‘‘ greatest wit of 
all times,” (this is carefully revised 
for family reading) ; St. Pierre’s Paul 
and Virginia, so full of pathos and 
tropical beauty; Saintine’s Picciola, 
with its tenderness and sweet simpli- 
city ; that original and exquisite crea- 
tion, De la Motte Fouqué’s Undine; 
Madame Cottin’s Hlizabeth; or, T'he 
Exiles of Siberia, a most charming 
exhibition of feminine heroism and 
filial piety; and Beckford’s Vathek, 
wild and sublime, styled by North, 
‘the finest of Oriental romances, as 
Lalia Rookh is the finest of Oriental 
poems” ;—not a single one could be 
spared from this group, in gathering 
those volumes of fiction which the 
world, without dissent, has placed in 
the first rank and made classic, 

And what could be added? No- 
thing; or, if anything, it would bea 
selection of tales from those wonder- 
ful Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
with their golden clouds of vision, 
their genii and fairies’ enchanted pal- 
aces, jewelled trees and valleys of 
diamonds. And of these, Aladdin, 








Sindbad, and Ali Baba, are the 
notable legacies of those old “ +m 
tellers” of the Orient. 

Accordingly, these jewels of all lit- 
erature have here been gathered into 
a setting which, it is hoped, ma 
seem worthy of their brilliancy ang 
beauty. No pains have been spared 
to render complete the accessories 
of these fascinating tales. To each 
of them a carefully prepared Intro. 
duction has been prefixed, giving in- 
teresting information concerning the 
author and the circumstances under 
which his work was produced. Great 
solicitude has been felt, too, that 
the [ustrations of the volumeshould 
not be unworthy of its literary con- 
tents; the subjects for all of these 
have been selected with great care, 
and the illustrations prepared by 
the best artists cf England and 
America. And Mrs. Stowe’s delight- 
ful ‘‘ Introduction,” giving the views 
of this great writer concerning the 
uses and value of fiction, in general, 
and.her associations with these par- 
ticular.tales and ideas concerning 
them, is another admirable feature of 
the book. 

Of course it needs no argument to 
— the hold which these Stories 

ave, and always must have, on the 
popular heart. The shrewd sense of 
the people always seizes salient 
points, and puts them into proverbs, 
and there is hardly one of these no- 
ble old fictions that is not thus 
anchored to the world’s remem- 
brance. Pilgrim’s Progress alone, 
with its “Christian,” and ‘Great 
Heart,” the ‘‘ burden. of sins,” and 
the ‘‘ Wicket Gate,” is a very treasure 
of proveros. Robinson Crusoe’s faith- 
ful ‘*‘ man Friday ”; the silly simplic- 
En the Vicar of Wakefield’s son, 
‘* Moses, at the Fair”; the ‘ Lilipu- 
tian” size of the dwarfed people in 
Gulliver's tabled island of ‘* Liliput’’; 
the gloomy splendors of the ‘“ Hall 
of Kblis” in Vathek; Aladdin's 
crafty Magician offering to take “old 
lamps for new,” the ‘‘Open Sesame” 
ot Ali Baba, and Sindbad’s **Old 
Man of the Sea”;—these are but 
samples of how all of the famous fic- 
tions of our ‘‘Zibrary” have furnished 
current coin of wit and sense for gen- 
erations past, present and to come, 
These proverbial characters or qual- 
ities are as familiar as household 
words to all the world. The book 
is a gathering of intellectual treas- 
ures, which all intelligent families 
must desire in:some form, to possess 
and preserve ; and it is believed that 
this is the most convenient, interest- 
ing,.and elegant form in which they 
have ever been presented to the pub- 


ic. 
The tales, indeed, most grown per- 
sons have read at one time or another; 
but they are such as all will enjoy to 
ve-read, again and again; and no 
cultivated family likes to have its 
children and youth grow up without 
reading them. Yet it is a singular 
fact that few families possess more 
than one or two ot these tales, owing 
mostly to the fact that they have been 
thumbed out of existence; while the 
form in which they are now offered 
gives the whole ten at the price ordi- 
narily charged for any two of them 
in any other form. So that, even if 
possessed of some of them, it will 
**pay” as a matter of economy to buy 
them «llin this one volume for the 
sake of securing those you have not 
already. This Library is, indeed, in 
ail aspects, a remarkably cheap one. 
The specimen pages (carried by 
each Agent ia his Canvassing-Book) 
show the fine paper, wealth of il- 
lustration, brilliant printing, sub- 
stantial and elegant bindings, —and, 
indeed, all the thoroughly good 
workmanship of the mechanical ex- 
ecution. As a rule, we intend to 
have, and do have, the book we de- 
liver above rather than below the 
standard shown in the Subsceription- 
Book; every subscription being taken 
with the understanding that, if the 
book does not fulfill the promise of 
the Prostectus, the subscription 1s 
null and void. This latter, however, 
is a contingency that never happens 
to our publications ; both Agent and 
Subscriber can implicitly re/y upon 
the quality of our books. 
J. Be FORD & Co., Publishers, 
New York House, 27 Park Place, N. x 
New England Office, 11 Bromfield St, 
Soston. x 
Western Office, "5 West Washington St, 
7 = 
Pacific Ufce, 339 Kearney St., San Fran- 
4sco, California. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH 
OUR AGENTS. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
November 1st, 1872. 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
CIpBl..ccesccccerecceceeecsecses sees $1,762,489,200 00 
Interest iapabéccdesces pideedeecacieecksns 39,623.855 35 
pEBT BEARING ENTEREST ON LAWFUL MONEY. 
princl pal ...0.. esancoes ee peuaaqsonelads + $19,708,000 09 
terest eee ee eeeeeneeseeeeeene Or eeeeene . et) 
piBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. 
INCIPAL. ceccccsccccccccsccceccoccecese $5,483,999 26 
Prerest scteicbkachiaiataseanalioh 367,380 04 
NTEREST. 
MOE, .ccnesacncceen gasecescaesenene 48.934,602 65 
Prclaimed Tnterest...ccocccccocssccece 16,004 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
DENPAL, .covccrcvccnccccccccvescsens oe» $2,235,612, 732 91 
Interest 600 ‘ 40,215,318 53 








I rrcsatan eB ae . 2,276,823,101 44 
CASH IN THE TREASURY, 
COIN. ..reccecrecceees eceeeccoccceees eee — $79,173,153 33 
Currency..... ebes6seestcceeannseoeesess 12,233,637 97 
fpecial deposit=for redemption of 
certificates......... Arcee ceealeenees 23,655,000 00 
a sininiatnass Wa 


DEBT CASH IN THE TRE*~ py, 


HOV. 1, OTD. ss ccitusdecviecececeene OS 16?.208.200 14 


wee A, WTB ssesgerecseas spina saedeacanin ws *1168,99 1.077 “ 
crease of debt during past, mon 417 3: 
ferreaee 4 ieee searc® 1, ped 64,047,237 84 
crease of debt from r 
to March 1, i872........ pevegage seven 299,649,762 03 


The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes the re- 
demption of 1,350,000 three per cents. as follows: 
Five thousand each number, 4,792 to 5,'77 inclusive, 
and in ten thousands, from numbers 4,776 to 4,300, 
dated Oct. 16, 1868, and Nov. 7, 1868. The Interest 
will cease on Dec. 31, 1872. 

The Banks.—The weekly 


shows the following change: 


bank {statement 


Nov. 2. Changes. 

Loans . «s $277,832,300 Ine. $2.997,390 

Brecia . . « 11,833600 Ine. 1,093,300 

Circulation . = 27.591,.00 Dec. %4,509 

Deposits . = 204,405,300 Ine. 1,202,810 

LegaiTender . 51,736,500 Dec. 605,600 
The following table shows the highest New York 

quotations for the week: 

Gola;(lowest,)........+..- 1124411834 1133 ,113,112¥,112% 
U. 8.68, "Sl, @ot..sa.. .... 02156, 111,111%, ex.cou, 109 
De . 68,"E1, FOE .ccccccccccccccccccces 11536 115,114, 114% 


BU. 8. 68. 81, coup.......117,116 ¥,11634.116% 1164, 11536 
U.S. 5-20,'62, coup. 1163¢ 116,115 ¥ 115 4.115% ex.coull44 






U. 8. 6-20. 64, coup.......... 1163¢.116,1153¢,.ex,cou.112 
U. 8.5-20. "5, coup... .1163¢,1163¢ ,1163¢ 11614 .112 ,1143¢ 
U. 8. 5-20,"67,coup........ oo AL534 11536 ,115,114% 114% 
T.. 8. 5-20, °68, COUD......cceersereegeceeees 116.114.1144 
V. 8.10-40, TOR. ...ccscseccceeeeceee 10834. 10856 10834 108 
US. 10-40, coup ..........0+ ae eeeg+ 10834.108 6 ,1083¢ 10836 
U.8.Currency, 68............ 113 ,113% 114, 1183 113% 
WY. O. & He Boccccccccccccce coe: 2656.98 3¢.95.5¢ 9514 ,95¢ 
Harlem........ssccsceccesees ooeeL144,113, 11346, 11336, 114% 
Wabash........006. Seeeccece 72.71%. 7136, 7136.71, 72%, 72% 
North western..........+ 8396 ,333€ ,82% ,8336 0396 8554 ,.8956 
Worthwestern pref.......... 90,892¢ 8834.88 4 889 ,833¢ 


Bb PAUL ....ceercecceeceecceceeee ss HOM 58 07% 57,5536 
Be Paul DIOL. .000eeeeeeeeee009%,76}4, 7656 FEM 15% 15K 


Take ShOrC.....csecccees-oee e+ «6099336 ,9344 9856 924.92 
Rook Island... ...1U1,111,1103¢.1103¢ 109,110 ,109% 
Central of New Jersey ...... «++ 103,10334 ,103,1033¢.104 


Pacific Mail... ......+++.103,102,963¢.94 56,9744, 95% 933 
Western Union........ © ..0+00079¥ 1916,78%K 79.79% 79 
Union Pacific... + + 89% 8934 ,393¢ 3936 38% 38,3896 
Brie... ..cc0 cece ceocccees ooeee cee Wo% 0456 ,55,53% 5K 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Re" BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau 8t., New-York. 


We receive DEPOSITS and allow interest on 
balances; issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
aveile ble in all parts of the country; make Col- 
letions in ail parts of the United States and 
Canada; and execute orders for Stocks and 
Ronés at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in GOVERNMENT Bowns, and in the 
folowing First-Class Railroad Securities, 
which we can recommend for safe investment 
from a thorough knowledge of their charac- 
ter and value, viz.: ° 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BonpDs, six per 
eent., gold, $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
Interest May and November. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC Bonps, six per cent., 
gold. Denomimation $1,000 each. Interest 
January aud July. 

WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, six' per cent., 
told. Denomination $1,000. Interest J anuary 
iid July, All of which we buy and sell at 

turrent market priced, _ 

We have just puvifsied, in conn«ction with 
the pa}fnent of the November interest on the 
Bonds of the Chesap2ake and Ohio Hailroad 
Company,and the earlv opering of the road 
ttrou.h to the Ohi> River, a fu'l statement 
of its advanteges, character and purport, and 
interesting geological rep: rt of the iron, coal 
ard other minerals along iis route, which may 
be had upon application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


. _. ,SHe HORSE EPIDEMIC. 

12.000 sick horses in New York- 8,009 in 
rookiy n—3,000 in Jersey Cityboats and 
. Procuce upon the canals at 2 siandstill—men 
‘arti.g merchandise through our cities— 
Streetrai rcadean? omnibuses unabls to moye 
~—ihe gcyernment stopping the importation 
~“s rses from Canada—are a part of the evi- 
a 8 = 2. pata apa Tcb3 wer occa- 
0 ertiple disease. an3 iis ravages 

rite fameciats teentseet Sf tho dion 
m e ent of the disease, 
both to restore horees already afflicted, aad to 





Prevert oti: f 
cna Cone — takieg it is what every 
While the wir is surcharged with this ende- 


mie malana anime le must nt be overworked 
ey murt'be ted with soit food—like bran- 


mash, carrots and salted hay—not a'lowed to 
drink coid water—mu:t be well blanketed, 
kept werm and have plenty of clean bedding. 
Those which ara sick in addition to the 
above should be given warm flax-seed tea, 
muriate of ammon‘a and belladonna or 
acorite, and sweet spirits of nitre—the nos- 
trils and eyes kept clean with a soft sponge 
wel: rinsed in warm water, and the win4pipe, 
throat, chest, beliy and legs tathed and wrap- 

ed in some penetrating emollient. And for 

his nothing seems tv be so wel! adapted as 
Centaur Liniment. This article is v: ry pene- 
trating—is quickly absorbed by the system, 
and ap pears to act alike upon tie e!ards, mus- 
cles and iungs. It-i« a cartain preventive, and 
superior to opcdelioc, turpentiae or capsi- 
cum. Well borses treared as above will not 
take the disease in either or its three forms— 
catarrhal—rreumatic and gastro-erysipela- 
tous, al termed epizoo ic infl: enza. Unleis 
something te immiediatcly and effectively 
done to avert ti is te:ri-le malady. tue nstion- 
Ai juawyetries will be paraiyzed, and a financial 
pavic enstle. 








November Investments 


To those who have funds to invest in iarge 
or small amounts, or who wish to increas 
their income from means already invested i: 
other less profitable sécurities, we recorm- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
tenths per cent. gold interest, (equal now tc 
8% currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-thiré, 
greater than U. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupor 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. Ali the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 233,000 acres per mile of road, ar« 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De: 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE £ OCO0,, 
New Yerk, Philadelphia aad Washixugteon. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 


HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS,& TRUST COMPANY. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street. New York. 


Interest Six Per Cent. 
queens payable ON DEMAND with interest 
e 


Aceounts strictly private and confidential. 

Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 

A qpovtehy made of issuing Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND. 

Especial advantages afforded those having in 
charge trust funds. 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES: 
Washington, D.C. 

Gen. B. W. BRICE....Late Chief Paymaster U.S.A. 
E. B. FRENCH,...... Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 
MOSES KELLY..Cashier Nat'l Metr politan Bank, 
WM. RICHARDSON...... Ass’t Sec’y U.S. Treasury. 








y y 
L. R, TUTTLE...Ass’t Treas. of the United States. 
New York Oity. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT.........+. The Evening Post. 

R.R. GRAVES 


cethdehsssbenténacens R. R. Graves & Co. 
-Pastor Shiloh Pres. Ch. 
ences - T. Hatch & Son. 
covill Manufacturing Co, 
eth B, Hunt & Co. 
n’s Life Ass’ce Co, 
59 Reade Street. 
paaien Sec. Am. Miss’y Assoe’n 


ston. 
Hon. WM. CLAFLIN....Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
BANK Hours—Daily from 3 A. M.to4 P. M., and 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5 to8 P.M. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
J.W. ALVORD, Pres. 8. L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier, Manager, 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 Wall Street, New York. } 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to chacx at 
sight. Interest eliowed on ell Daily Bal- 
ances. 

Collections made. 
executed, 











Investment Orders 





Mr, CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No, 7 Wall Street, New York, har 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroa¢g 
Bonds and is prepared to give *- ¢,., 
mation about them, of (o make pur- 
chases or sales 06 favorable terms 
His Weekly Yinancial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and *adge for yourself, 





MARVIN BROS. 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Piace, N.Y. 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Goid. 
Receive Deposits on most favorable terms,: 
Furnish a)l kinds of Bonds negotigted by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription 


ne 
Regouste First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 





Generali Banking Business. 





$5,000,000. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


THE CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
THIRTY YEARW 


7 Per Cent, Gold Bonds, 


Interest Payable April and October. 





Registered or Coupon Payable in London 
or New Yerk, 





This road, wtth the Canada Southern, forms the 
new Trunk Air-Line from Buffajo te Chicago. It 
is under the same control and management, and 
is being built by the same parties who built the 
Canada Southern: Milton Courtright, John F. Tra- 
cy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, R. 
A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. Sykes, Jr.. all 
directors both in the Chicago and Northyest and 
the Chicago and RogK Island; Gadrge Opdyke, of 
the New York Midland; Sidney Dillon, Daniei 
Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and otber preminent raiiroai 
men. The road is being rapidly built, in the best 
pessible manner, with sixty-pound steel rails 
throughout its entire line. and will be completed 
during thecoming year: nearly one-nalf of the 
road will be completed and in running order by 
the lst of January next, so that the entire line, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, will, within that time, be 
in successful operation. The builders of this road 
control enough of the leading lines running from 
Chicago to insure an enormous business from the 
start. Taking into consideration the important 
fact, patent to all who study the statistics of trade, 
that the present Trunk Lines, now taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are not affording facilities equal 
to the great and constantly increasing demand for 
transportatien,Zand that this road, through its en- 
tire length, being practically STRAIGHT, and 
LEVEL, AND SHORTER BY THIRTY-FIVE 
MILK8 THAN BY ANY OTHBR NOW BUI 
or THAT CAN BE BUILT, it must be appar 
that this line is not only needed, but must be a 
great success. The proceeds of these Bonds will 
complete and equip the entire road, and we confi- 
dently recommend them as a mcst sefe and profit- 
able investment. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Strect, New York. 


WINSLOW. LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street, New York, 


INDIAN APOLIS, 
BLOOMINGTON, 
AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 
THR SHORT CENTRAL TRUNK ROUTE. 








Thie Road has been in operation from Indian- 
apolis to Pekin, 202 miles, for two years. ITS 
EARNINGS HAVE RAPIDLY INCREASED, 
and ARE NOW at arate SUFFICIENT TO PAY 
ALL CURRENT EXPENSES, INTEREST ON 
ALL ITS BONDED INDEBTEDNEssS, INCLUD. 
ING THAT MADE FOR ITS EXTENSION, AND 
IN ADDITION, A DIVIDEND UPON its STOCK. 

The Extension is 247 miles in length, and con- 
nects Champaign with the Mississippi Miver at 
Keokuk, It pasees through a well-developed part 
of the State of Ilincis, abounding in resources f sr 
fAgrcat business, and it must in a short time equal 
in receipts the other part of the Road with which 
it is consolidated, making a total line of 429 
miles, Intimate western connections make this 
route the most direct between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. 

The entire road traverses a very fertile region, 
and POSSESSES the best subsidy a road can have, 
viz: IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY AT 
COMMAND, 

Under a fair valuation the property of the older 
part of the rgad, ABOV ER PRIOR OBLIGATIONS, 











is futly equal in amount to the Bonds now issued, 
ahiob are further and completely secured by a9” at 
anionly mortgage on the Extens!4n, one ‘aalf of 
which is near completion ayd the resatinder will 
be tinished early ia 1874. 

The Bonds are SEYBN PER CENT. GC’ 
£1,000 each, convertible into stock at pw yg 
option of the owner, and may be register a with 
out charge. PRICE 90 AND ACCRU” SD INTH- 
aes aga Coupons, Januw y and July, 

We recommend the Bonds & A” 
vestors as an undoubted secur’ 


y- 
TURNER P' 2oTHERS, 
BAN 


WV ERs, 
M NASSAT | opREet. N. ¥. 
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uL classes of in- 








r MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
INDS of the JACKSONVILLE +lilli- 
WESTERN and SOUTH WASTERN 
eagafe investment. Price $5 and 
GIBSON, CASANOVA & CO,, 
.@ Place, N. ¥. 


GOL! 
NonTH 


= Tue Fire 
> Br 


50 Exchay 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PerCent. Cold Bonds: 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT ~ 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGD BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH BQUAL SECURITY, IT If 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investord. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS.. 








A‘ per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one ef * 
the gneat roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTHREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and most™ 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS €& CO., 
Bankers, 


BOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN; 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Of the highest grade, incl¥ting 10 PHR CENT 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA HOeL BONDS 


bel . 
ow Par. THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine 8t. 


GUARANTEED BONDS, 
Payable in this City, for sale at prices that wil 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on the investment. 

THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


WOOD & DAVIS,. 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choi 0 o # 
investors, furnish bonds AR. Sy 4 7 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gove 
qramens securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


0. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS.- 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


Breet FAtionaL Bays norte bought. 
per ecnt. premium. i 
lists furnished free. ” — 


iw, JEHAVEN & BROTHER, 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Brondway, near 13th St., 

YAK LACES DYED TO PATTHRN. DRESS 
TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH 
ANY COLOR. PARIS GIMPS AND #RINGBS, 
VELVETS ON THE BIAS, IN ALL THB NEW 
BHAPES. LADIES’ CRAVATS IN EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE PATTRBRN. KICH SASH RIB- 
BONS, A FEW SLIGHTLY SOILED, SASHES 
VERY LOW. MADE UP SASHES TO BB WORN 
At THE SIDE. THREE-CORNER FRINGED 























HANDKERCHIEFS, SHAWLS, ETC, RUSS* 4 
BELTS AND BAGS. , 
Gcoux . 
ABSORBENT  .OSEE: 
OD OR sah. 
SANITARY—OONVF’ yt_PROFITABLEY' 
oo _ations, Schools, Manufact ortesy: 
TheGour -deners, and o " 


i Co. offer b 
Sortilising and Sanitary Co Aid 


, and ecanomical. 

id i separated from the solid excre- 
at wit eorption, all the valuabie properties = 
© sh are retained and the product isan invaluable 


wanure. 

lanation and practical exhibition of the 
cute call a onboe nd Warerooms of Com 
pany, corner of Varick, Vestry.and Canal Streets, 


ew York. 


— 








or Girl, in every _neigh- 
OY Bornocd, to reise BR — tor bei og 
F reat juvenile Magazine. ° ~ 
ag (teolendid 1.00 Chromo free, Send , cent: 
stamp for specimen. Say where you saw to ie. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher chicago, lls. 


EACH SE sates Ware 

ED EVER . 

Businere strictly legitimate. Particulars free, 
A 


ddress, 5 WORTH, &t. Louis Mo: ” 


ACENTS, READ THIS! 


: ents a salary of $30 per week and 
ped din bf sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, ° 


TO MAKE MONEY osttscstoras.” 
Acdress 


OURS. 
Boumungvon, Vermonk 


| 
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Farm and Garden. 


DRIED FLOWERS. 


ARPER’S BAZAR says that there are many 
of eur brilliant colored flowers, such as dahlias, 
pansies, pinks, geraniums, eweet william, carnations, 
giadioli, etc., which may be preserved so as to retain 
their colors and look well for years. White flowers 
will pot answer we)! for this purpose, nor any vers 
succulent plants, as hyacinths or cactuses. Take half 
shallow dishes ef sufficient depth to allow of covering 
the plants an inch deep with sand. Get the common 
white sand, such as is used for scouring purposes; cover 
the bottom of the dish itself with a layer of the sani, 
about balf an inch deep, and then lay in the flower- 
with their stems downward, holding them firmly ia 
place while you sprinkle more sand over thom, until 
all the interstices between the petals are completely 
filled, and the whole flower buried out of sight. 

A broad dish will accommoda‘e quite a number, al- 
lowing sufficient sand between. Set the dishina dry, 
warm [lace, where they will dry gradually, and at the 
end of a week pcur off the sand and examine them. 
]t there is any moisture in the sand, it must be dried 
before using again, or trash sani may be po red over 
them in the same manner a: before. Some flowers re 
quire weeks to dry perfect!y, while others will bacome 
sufficiently so to put away in a week or ter days. By 
this simple process, flowers, ferns, etc , are preserved 
in their natural shape as well as in their natural colors 
which is far better than to press them in books. When 
arranged in groups and mounted on a card, or in little 
straw baskets, the y may be piaced in deep frames un- 
der glass. 








THE GRAIN CROP. 


MERIDIAN dividing Illinois and Wisconsin 

marks, says the Bureau of Statistics, the central 
line of wheat production for the present year. East of 
this line the crop is more or less disappointing, but to 
the westward wheat and corn have flourished as never 
before. In California the increase upon last year’s 
product is estimated at seventy-five per cent., the 
quality of the crop being excellent, and the yield per 
acre large. The farmers and dealers are under some 
apprehension lest their crops can neither be trans- 
ported nor housed before the rainy season sétsin. Al- 
though the crops west of the nineteenth meridian, and 
east of the Rocky Mountains, are not so unwieldy as 
these of the Pacific slope, the ‘armers have abandoned 
hopes of high prices; for they cannot count upon orders 
from the Scuthern States, the conditions having been 
favorable for grain crops there, as vell as farther 
North. The great railroad corporations have already 
put up their tariff, and however cheap wheat and corn 
may be at the West it is by no means certain that it 
wil be much chesper anywhere else. The great sur- 
plus must necessarily be stored for use at some futures 
time, when there is scarcity rather than abundance. 


FROST AND SNOW. 
HOROUGH plowing before the extreme cold 


of winter sets in will amply repay the trouble ° 


that it costs now. To give the soil the full advantage 
of nature’s fertilizers it ought to be well drained, but 
breaking it up answers the same purpose in a partiai 
degree; for the air charged with rain or snow has freer 
access to it and, passing through, leaves the soil in the 
spring mellow, finely puiverized, and in some mvste- 
rious manner richer than it was before. The deepest 
plowing and most laborious cultivation. in the spriag, 
will not have a like effect. On this winter-seasoned 
soil a green crop may well be sown for turning under. 


To PREVENT CATTLE JUMPING.—A correspon- 
dent of the Vermont Farmer thus describes an im- 
proved poke or jumping stick: First, put a piece 
across the horns. Then have a piece of hard woo1 
board, one-half or three fourths inch thick and about 
three feet long. Have a hol inserted in the bar across 
the horns in such a way that when this hard wood strio 
is inserted in it, running out over the back, as the ani- 
mal naturally carries its head, the rear end will be 
just free of the back. Drive three or four shingle 
nails, grou1 d sharp into this end, letting them come 
through three-fourths of an inch, so that as soon as 
the animal makes an effort to raise his head to jump 
the fence, the nails will soundly prick his back, and 
he will be apt to frisk his tail and star. for some feed 
that is easier to be obtained. For chespnessand dura- 
bility this arrangement is unequaled. It weighs leas 
than three pounds; it is not in the way in traveling 
aroi nd, and when the animal lies down it is on one 
side, as it is natural for the animal to throw its head 
opposite to the side it lies on. When they are fseding, 
itis upright in the air. It will keep the animal to 
Which it is applied where he belongs, sure. 


WINTERING VEGETABLES. — The Rural New 
Yorker eays: ‘It is, doubtless, the fact that more 
vegetables are injured by heat in winter than by cold, 
becaure most persons crowd such things together in 
large quantities, and then cover over deeply t> keep 
out the frost. When placed in cellars, the windows 
are closed, and, in the more northern States, banked 
up with, perhaps, fresh horse manure from thestable. 
Of course it is necessary to keep potatoes, turnips, 
beets, ard simfar roots from freezing; still they 
would be of far better auality if kept as cold as pos- 





sible, and not actually frozen. Turnipe and beets io 
particular are very liable to heat, and become spoiled 
if alarge quantity is placed together; and pota'oo: 
are often injured by being stor«d in large bins, instead 
cf being putin barrels or spread thinly upou shelves 
in a dark cellar. When buried in the ground, smail 
heaps, say twenty to thirty busheisin each. is best. 


—A German agricultural journal prints a plea 
for long furrows The turning of the plow and the 
commencement of % new furrow require more exer- 
tionin the plowman and the team ‘thao continiel 
work on a str-ight line; and how great may rea'ly be 
the lcss cf time from frequent interruptious in short 
turns way be shown by the follo ving calculations: 
In a field 225 feet long, five and a half hours out of ten 
are ured in re-directing the plow; with alengta of 575 
feet, four bours are suffiviert for the purpose; anil 
when tbe plow can proceed without interruption for 
£00 fect, only one and a haif hours of the daliy work 
ing time sre vonsumed. 


—Our Canadian neighbors seem to be excelling 
us in the magvitude of their fairs. At the recent fair 
at London, Ontario, there were 2,444 entries of live 
stock, ot which 1,193 were of horses; 482 of cattle; 534 
of sleep; 285 of swine. There were in addition 455 
towls exhibited. 


—The fruit crop of England this year is the 
smallest ever remembered. The Gardener’s Mag izine 
says the peach-wall is as bare as the apple-orchard. 
‘Lhere are very few piums and cherries, while pears 
are thinly eprinkled. The cause of tnis dearth is the 
cold weather which prevailed during March and 
April. 

—An inquirer asks how to prevent horses from 
chewirg their bridies. Mix b tter aloe in a solution 
of gum-arabic. Rub it ou the part of the bridle that 
the hcrse isin the habit of chewing, and he will cease 
depredating. 


—The Census Bureau, it is stated, has announced 
that the agricultural implements manufactured in the 
United Staies in 1870, were valued at $52,000,000. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1872. 




















FIVE TO ONE. 
FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS! 


E publish below a letter lately received 

from a Boston firm, who, being large ajver- 
tisers of their speciality of military gooda, laces, Haga, 
banners, &., &6., have from a practical test learaed 
that the Christian Union gives them more for tue. r 
morey thav any other paper in the Un ted States. 
They are large importers and manufacturers, and ac- 
customed to do business on 8 large scale. Read what 
they ray: 

104 TREMONT St., BOSTON, Mass., Oct. 16, 1872. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & CO., 

Gentlemen: Wecan recommend the CHRISTIAN UNION as 
being the best medium for advertising we have ever used. 
With our advertisements In nearly a dozen fir-t-class Bostop 
and New York papers, we have five answers from your paper 
to one from any other. We have kept a careful count, and 
thi is the result; and we gladly make this answer to your in- 
quiries. Very truly yours, 

POLLARD & LEIGHTON 
Importers and Manufacturers. 








GOOD NEWS! 


INALLY, after divers trips to Europe, much 
trouble and anxiety, much expenditure of 
thought and money, and the regular employ ment of 
a resident agent in Paris to superintend and 
drive forward our work in the two great print- 
ing establishments which are doing our work, we 
have now received here in New York more than 
enough chromos to supply our entire greai liat. 
Our subscribers, who have waited with a gener- 
ous patience and a very stimula ing fiith in our 
prcmises, must now wait only until the fiual lists can 
be prepared, the Chromos properly and carefully 
mounted, and the lots sent out, either to Agents or b¢ 
mail, for the delivery. We can at present see no reason 
why one month should not entirely clear our arrears 
to subs.rixers, and leave us free to start again upos 
our originai plan, of allowing Agents to colle:t money 
only on delivering the pictures. That wiil be our mod: 
of working this Fall, w th our new premium—a rarely 
beautiful and artistic thing! 

Just now, we, as well as all other Duriness men, fee! 
the pressure of the horse disease) Our chromos are 
detsined in the Custom House; our expres’ packaze; 
and shipments to agents lie in our loft ail ready to go: 
our mailed twigs of addressed chromos ure delayed day 
alter day—and all because of the almost impossibility 
of suppiying the place of our regular truckmen, wos 
horses are, variously, deaa, dying. or severely ill. This 


~can hardly last long, however, and soon aJ will be 


straight again. 

Meantime, we rejoice in the certainty of having in 
cur hands the material for completing our grest work. 
of distributing the two hundred and sizty thousand 
pictures, which will have gone out to our 130,000 sub. 
seribers during this present year—an unequailed un- 
dertaking in the history of Journalism, but one that 
we mean to handsomely surpass NEAT TEAR! 





VOX POPULIL. 


[We do not publish the names of the writers of the letters we pring 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them 
but both names and addresses are at the service of any who wish them,] 

BROOKLYN, Mich., Oct. 29, 1872. 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.. ‘ 

About a month since, we received our long-wished-fog 
chromos; Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; they are such boat. 
ties—please accept our heartfelt thanks for the beautiful 
present : the more I look at them the more I admire them, 
and I never tire looking at their innocent baby faces. We 
call them our twin babies, and all that see them aimire 
them much. Yours respectfully, 








New ORLEANS, Oct. 25, 1872, 

Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs: The beautiful ‘* Babies” arrived safe and sound 
last Monday week, for which accept my warmest t112ks. 
They are boch so very beautiful, one cannot express a prefers 
ence. All who have seenthem have broken the tenth com~ 
mandment, and promise tosend in taeir subscriptions early, 
te avoid sinning next year. Hoping vour paper may have 
the success to which it is so justly entitled, I remain, 

Very gratefully ——. 





WEBSTER, Oct. 9, 1372. 

Messrs. J. R. ForD & Co., 

Yours of the &th, addressed to “ Mr.——— ’isjust re~ 
ceived. Now, I am not a Mr. butan old maid; sometimes lam 
called Mrs. and have beea supposed to bea widow. Now I think 
there are worse things than beinz old maids and widows, but 
I believe I bave never before had the honor of haviag suck 
a handle put tomy name as vou have given it. { wonder 
if that is ominous; it is leap year I believe; I shall tlatter my= 
self that 1t is, and take courage. Isuppose you will wonder 
an Old Maia should want these babies. I am very fond of pets, 
and think it will not be so much troubl- to bring these up ag 
real live bames ; and they are so very beautiful, and will never 
grow old. Many thanks for such beautiful babies. Tacy are 
rived safe and c ught to have been acknowledged sooner ; par~ 
don the neglect. Please accept many thanks for so beautie 
ful a present, for I c nsider them as such,as the pape 
itself is worth more than the price of subscription. 

Miss ———. 





s AUBURN, N. Y., Oct. 26, i872. 

Messrs. J. B. FoRD & Co., 

Yours duly received, and [ found the beauties at tha ex- 
press office as }ou sugg+ sted, where they had been for some 
time, but ' was looking only at the post office and misse | them, 
Please pardon for the troub e I have made you, and ascept 
thanks of our whole family for the beautiful gift. 

Yours——. . 


NEw DunpDEx, Canada, Oct. 8, 1872. 

Mesers. J. B. Form & Co., 

Gentiemen: I received my chromos all right, and we cannot 
find adjeetives enougb in Webster’s Dictionary to exp-es3 ouz 
delight at these beauties. Those gems were not “born te 
blush unseen,” but were madeto gladden the hearts of many 
a household throughout the world. Yours truly ° 











PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.—We deem if 
well to say this: The delay in  furnisning 
(bromos to our subscribers Is not our fault; it be 
ler gs to th artists and printers in France—and yet is 
mors misfortune thau fault, even with the». Our 
conira‘ts with our printers in Paris, where all our 
Chromo: havebzen made, were explizit and clear. 
Bu: the den and was fur larger than they hal .2x- 
p+ cted, a and unheard of in the annals of 
chromo-lithography:’ their machinery broxe, and 
they had bad luck generally; and they failed in their 
contract te deliver the number of pictures calle! for. 
But everthing now is in good running ordsr, snd the 
quentity and even the quality of the work is diily 
improving. We have delivered t* nearly all names 
received at this o up to Jan. 15th, 1872,and -hall 
clear the rest off as rapidly as possible, guaran 
teeing this : that every suboertber will get his Chromos 
long before his subscription has expired. Itis quite 
probable that, througb oversight on the part :f our 
mailing clerks,or by reason of change of address, 
some subscriberes’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. Such will confer a tavor on the Publishers 
by iniormirg then of thefact. But subscribers shoulé 
not write unless they are confident that their aames 
were sentin ample time to reach us on or vefore the 
15th of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance than a*heip. 


Renewals.—Subscribers whose subscription ie 
about expiring (the date to b2 ascertained trom the 
yellow address label on the paper) wil] do well t»s3ad 
in their Renewal in time, so az to be carly on tne nxt 
y. ar’s Chromo-list. We bavetaken time by tbe fore= 
ock this year, and our new Chromo is now making and 
printing, the original painting having been made ex- 
pressiy for the Christian Union by one of the most dis 
tinguished F:ench painters. Painting, Chro u»-stones, 
and Printing all French, and Parisian, and of the very: 
best. First come first served ]j,State distinctly tnat 
you send a Fenewal. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
Ways stop the CHRISTIAN UNION at the expirativa of 
the time for which it is paid, so thatif you wish te 
ecntinue it, it would be well to renew your su sariD- 
tion at least two weeks before the time exp res, 10 
order to have the paper come right along without 
tresk. By so doing you will -also get your name 
earlier on the new Chromo list. Look at the printea 
label on your paper; the date thereon shows wien 
your subscription expires. 


Chromo Delivery.—Azents’ Subseribers, dating: 
before January 15, 1872, will please know thatif they 
have not received their Chromos, it is oaly because 
the Agent has not yet got to them. All the pictures: 
os Se have been sent out from this office up t~ 

Mail Subscribers before that date who have not re- - 
ceived their Chromos, will do us a favor by writing to+ 
say 280, giving full ress and date of subscription, as, . 
so far as we know, all their Chromos have been: 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shalii 
be giad to correct them. 


